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Music Teachers, 
Choristers, Organists, 


And all Professional Musicians, 


vited to improve a portion of their Summer Vaca- 
pee pected m= the large number of useful Music 
Books prepared by Oliver Ditson & Co. especially for 
their use. 
L, O. Emerson’s new ‘ONWARD,’ 
era ~ r dozen); his best book for Singing Schools. 
Also hs new ‘Church otteriag,: ($12.00 a doz- 
en); a splendid Anthem Book. his ‘Sacred 
our Choruses, Glees, Four-Part 
— ete., in Pamphlet Form; (5 to 10 cts. 
each), very extensively used by Choirs, Societies, 
etc. Catalogues furnished. 
hnsen’s New Method for Thor- 
ey — ($1.00); the best Instruction Book 
for learning to play Chord Music in Psalm Tunes, 
Glees, etc. Also his Chorus Choir Iustruc- 
tien Book, ($12.00 per dozen); a very complete 
manual and class book. Worth careful study. 

The above, and a multitude of other convenient 
and useful books, may be seen at the stores of OLIVER 
Drrson & Co.,in Boston, New York, and Philadelphia; 
Lyon & Healy, Chicago; Newhall, at Cincinnati; Sher- 
man, Hyde & Co., San Francisco, and with all promi- 
pent dealers throughout the country. 


ia Any book mailed, post free, for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & Co., 
116 451 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


New-York Seminary for Kindergarten Teachers, 
WITH MODEL KINDERCARTEN, 
9 West Twenty-Eighth St., New York. 


Pror. JOHN KRAUS, , 
Mrs. MARIA KRAUS-BOELTE, } Principals, 
(Authors of Kindergarten Guide.) 


“ Prof. John Kraus is a disciple of the Pestalozzi-Dies- 
terweg-Frébel school, according to the rational modern 
meaning of the term, and one of the first propagators of 
the Kindergarten in America. The names of Kraus 
and Kraus-Boelte and Kindergarten in this country are 
indeed synonymous; they have become household 
words; they are so identified with the Kindergarten 
that one cannot speak about the one without thinking 
about the other.”.—School Commissioner Albert Klam- 
eroth of New York. 

“ Mrs, Kraus-Boelte is the first authority on the sub- 
feck... Her ideal of a trained Kindergarten- 
teacher she inspires her pupils with a standard, and 
is so high, and at the same time with so much modesty 
and ardor to improve, that to have her certificate is a 
guarantee of excellence.”—Miss E. P. Peabody. 

“Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, of all American Kindergart- 
ners, holds the highest place. . . . It is to the labors of 
this lady, more than any other, that the increasing suc- 
cess of the Kindergarten is due, and her pupils have ac- 
complished nore than all the rest.”"-—Galazxy. 

The class of 1876-77 consisted of ae young 
ladies, twenty-eight of whome recived certificates. 

The class of 1877-78 consisted of thirty-two ladies, 
twenty-one of whom received certificates; the rest en- 
tered too late to finish their studies, or were prevented 
by sickness or other causes from coming up to the 
mark, It should be borne in mind that all the ladies 
have to go through the entire course; also those young 
ladies who study for their own accomplishment. A 
number of the latter work now among the poor, or 
in charity Kindergartens. 178 tf 


NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


NEw YORK OFFICES ONLY AT 


No. 5 East 14th St., (2d door East of Fifth Avenue.) 
(Incorporated 1865.) 

This Renowned Music-School, and School of Elo- 
cution, Oratory, Dramatic Action, Modern Languages, 
Drawing, and Painting, offers unequaled advantages to 
pupils, from the first beginner to the finished artist. 
he Conservatory remains open the entire year. 171 


SEMINARY BUILDING FOR FRENT, 


for sale cheap, only $300 cash required) ; 10 miles 


from Philadélphia, near “ Ridley Park"; 65 rooms, 
fine, healthy location. Rent no: l. Address 
J. F. YOUNG, 


13 501 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SCHOOL TRUSTEES 
Wanting an experienced and successful Principal of a 


High School, or a teacher of LatingGreek, or Mathe- 
dolph” vat please address Lock Box S83, were Ran- 
e . 


9a 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Fall Term of 14 t 20. F partic: 
rm 0: weeks ins 8 5 ‘or 
ulars, address G. T. FLETOHEa, Principal. 79 b 


WO TEACHERS WANTED for Southern 

A New Jersey. Till August Ist, address, with stamp, 

B. Contiss, High School, Orange, Can be seen 
atthe Fabyan House, N. H., July 10. 177 ¢ 


EWARDS OF MERIT, Chromos ers, 
Rey Price-list free. J. E. ADAMS, eas 179 b 
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AFRICA 


“ STANLEY has pen- 
etrated the very heart 
of the mystery of Af- 
can geography.” 
STondom Times. 


“One of the 
discover- 
es of the ll 
—Spectator, 
* No sensational nov- 
el ever written is more 


—Liverpool Mercury. 


Vacation or Permanent 
EMPLOYMENT. 


School Teachers 


Willing to make more money during the 
Summer Vacation than in all the rest 
the Year, N. B. that Messrs, HARPER 
BROTHERS will publish, by subscription 
only, in a few weeks, 


STANLEY’S 
“Through the Dark Continent 


or, The Sources of the Nile ; Around the 
the Great Lakes of Equatorial Africa, and 
down the Livingstone River to the Atlan- 
.”’ In two superb volumes, illus- 
rated by 150 Engravings and 10 Maps. 
PROSPECTUS BOOK now ready. Zarly 
application will be yyy to secure 
territory desired, as some has already 
been applied for many temes over. For 
circulars and full information, addreas,— 
stating experience (if any), and location 
preferred,— 


CEO. M. SMITH & CO., 
New-England Agents, 
309 St., Boston. 
a 


American and Foreign 


Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces Professors, Tators, Governesses, and Teachers, for 


every 


either at their own homes or at t) 
utation and ability. 


176 d (i) Apply to 


partment of Instruction. 

Young gentlemen wishing to prepare for the Fall Examinations can be guaranteed a thorough preparation, 
fi Re attractive Summer home of a tutor. 

Families going abroad can be accompanied by companions, Tutors, or Governesses of the highest rep- 


Parents can receive such information about good Schools as will enable them to select with perfect safety. 
Miss M. J. Young, 23 Unien Square, New York. 


TUFTS COLLEGE. 


THREE COURSES OF STUDY ARE OFFERED: 

I. The usual Academic course. 

Il. The Philosophical course, wherein the Modern 
Languages are substituted for Greek of Course I. 

Ill. The Faginecrian course of three years, leading to 
the degree of Civil Engineer. 

The College is situated within fifteen minutes of Bos- 
ton by rail. Expenses is 
afforded needy students by scho an 68. 

Address PROF. CHARLES 


151 zz (1) College Hill, Mass. 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


FOR THE 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, viz : 

The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Four Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 


The College full particulars, will 
be sent on a) cation 
ADA L. HOWARD, President, 
176 zz Wellesley, Mass. 


Boston University School of Medicine, 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES. 

The lectures of the sixth year will begin Oct. 9th, 
1878, and continue till June, 1879. This Medical School 
was one of the first in this country to require prelimin- 
ary examinations and to furrish a three years’ graded 
course. To secure still more thorough results, an 
optional four years’ course is established, by which the 
graduate attains an additional degree in Medicine, as 


evidence of study. Address 
I. T. TALBOT, M.D., Dean, 
178 f 66 Marlborough St., Boston. 


English and Classical School 
FOR BOYS. 
No. 10 Somerset St., Boston. (Established A, D. 1860.) 


rse of study is arranged to secure a thorough 
aon ‘ation for ereacd University and for the Scien- 
Hine Schools. Copies of recent examination 
will be sent on application. [102tf] W.N.EA 


The Howard Method for the Voice. 


Send for Pamphlet containing Essays on 
AL REFORM 
bie VOCAL DEVELOPMENT. 
NATURAL SINGING. 


You can make it to correspond with us 
TEACHERS for Globes, H. ims & Co,, Troy, N.Y. 


Enclose 25 cents in ee Address 
169 1 JOHN HOWARD, 29 Union Sq., N. ¥. 


READING, ORATORY, PERSONATION. 


MOSES T. BROWN, M.A., 
PROFESSOR OF ORATORY AT TUFTS COLLEGE, 
has arranged for lecture courses, out and students, 

THE CHARLES DICKENS READINGS: 

Four charming Stories told after the manner and in 
the spirit of the great Novelist. 

THE TUFTS COLLEGE LECTURES ON ELOCU- 
TION AnD GESTURE: Ten Lectures on the Science 
and Art of Elocution and Action, illustrated by Mod- 
els and Charts. 

CHARLES DICKENS AND THE NEW SCHOOL OF 
AMERICAN HUMORISTS: Illustrated by Readings 
and Character-sketches for Lyceums. 

PROF. BROWN will receive a limited number of pupils 
in Elocution after October 1st. For terms address at 
174 St. James Hotel, Boston, 


LOCUTION REMOVAL. C. 8. COLBY 

will hereafter receive pupils at 149A Tremont St. 
Special advantages given and Summer 
months. Stammering cured. erences ;: James E. 
Murdoch, Stacy Baxter, and Faculty of the School of 
Oratory. Office hours, 2 to 6, 169 


ELOCUTION FOR TEACHERS. 
95 ag private lessons for $25,in July. WALTER 

K. Foses, author of ‘ Elocution Simplified,’ 149A 
Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 165 m 


LOCUTION SIMPLIFIED.” Send 
50c. for it. Elocution taught; Stammering cured. 
W. ER K. FOBES 149A Tremont St. Boston. “ 


CHEAP APPARATUS 


For Stupents anp Common ScHoo.:s. 
Now ready, Prof. Tyndall’s new eollection of Electric 
Instruments to accompany his Lessons in Electricity, for 
schools and private students. Complete sets, consistin 
of 58 various Instruments and Materials, price $55.00, 
Manual, $1.00. Descriptive price-list free on 
application. 
ll various School Apparatus, illustrating natural 
phenomena, on hand and made to order. 
CURT W. MEYER 
rter and Manufacturer of Electro- 
edical, Optical, and other Instruments and Supplies, 
182 Broadway, New York. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
ty MICROSCOPES FROM $50 TO $1,000. 269 
154 Catalogues on application. ZZ 


Sledge Microtome, 


A simple but highly approved Instrument for the prep 
aration of 


MICROSCOPICAL SECTIONS. 


Manufactured by - THOS. A. UPHAM, 
Philosophical Instrument Maker, 


168 1 (1) 17 Harvard Place, BOSTON. 


$ 


Fear, iS | 


Schermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency, and 
AMERICAN Scuoot EnstituTe, Este. 1855, 


Provides Families, Schools, Colleges, with Teachers 
of known calibre and character. Represents 
reliable Teachers seeking positions. Sells and rents 
School Properties. Gives Parents information of good 
Schools. Circulars,with highest endorsements,for stamp. 


Teachers’ Bureau, 


67 West 35th Street, NEW YORK. 


Reliable Agency for American and Foreign Teachers. 
Mrs. ALMA E. MITCHELL, Principal. 
Schools and Families suppled with competent and 
experienced Teachers for every department of instruc- 
tion, Professors, Tutors, and Governesses. 
Mrs. MITCHELL speaks French, German, and Italian. 
1721 MLLE, V. PRuD’HOMME. 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
DRAWING MATERIALS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Botanical Glasses, Microscopes, Tel Spy- 
lasses, Opera and Field Glasses, Entomological Pine 
Priced and Illustrated catalogues sent on application. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


122 zz (1) 924 Chestaut St., Philadelphia. 


LAPILINUM 


Stone Cloth 
PLIABLE SILICATE BLACKBOARDS, 
Made only by the 
New York Silicate Book Slate Co., 
191 FULTON 8T., N. 
Send for sample and circular. 


MUSIC atthe NEW ENGLAND 
12 5 Lessons for $1 5 Conservatory, 
Music Hall ; the largest music school in the 
world. Open all the year. 75 eminent professors. 18,000 
students since 1867. Situations secured for its duates. 
For prospectus, E. Tourjzz, Music Hall, Boston. 


BRAIN FOODS. 


Much has been said and written about Brain Foods. 
To insure a vigorous, active brain, we must have good 
blood to sustain it. The use of the mental faculties 
causes a waste, the same as ashes are formed from 
burned coal. This waste must be removed, or the fire 
ceases to burn. The blood must be replenished with 
proper elements, in order that it will have the power to 
carry off this waste matter through the excretory or- 
gans, and at the same time furnish the nervous tissue 
with proper building material. This can best be done 
by food elements in concentrated form. 


The BLANCHARD 


Blood 2 Nerve Food 


is a pure concentrated 
LIQUID FOOD, 
prepared directly from the 
WHEAT KERNEL, 
without fermentation, and retaining all of its 


BLOOD, NERVE, AND BRAIN 


restoring elements, in a natural state of 


VITALIZATION. 


Debility of the Nervous Systems, which underlies all 
forms of Chronic Disease, and ali debilitated conditions 
are speedily overcome by its use. 
ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL } 
ANDOVER, Mass., March 29, 1878. 
Your Life Food is an excellent thing. I have no hes 
tation, after a thorough trial of it, in recommending it 


i 
in cases of chronic dyspepsia and nervous prostration. 
Rev. Dr. AUSTIN PHELPS. 


$1.00 per Bottle, or 6 for $5.00. 
I@™ Sold by all Druggists, or sent by Ex- 
press on receipt of price. 
Depots in all Principal Cities. 
BLANCHARD FOOD CURE CO., 
27 Union Square, N. Y. 
R. MICKEL, Gen’l Agent for the Northwest, 


172 La Salle St., Chicago, Ell. 174 tf 


151 zz 


$5 t0 $20 & Portiand, Me. 
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NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


62 
DEXTER HOUS MILTON, 


. D. FOSS, Prop’r. 
Good accommodations for Summer boarders, at mod- 
erate prices. Good boating, fishing,and hunting. 1711 


HALL & BENJAMIN, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL 
APPARATUS, 
SCIENTIFIC SUPPLIES of All Kinds, 


H. D. HALL, 
J. R. BENJAMIN, M.D. } Creenwjoh St 


Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus 


uitable for Analytical, Technical, and Scientific use. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA. 
Descriptive Priced Catalogue furnished on application. 


TABLET SLATES, 


Fer Slate-Pencil Use. 


No. 1, 54x 8% inches, two marking-surfaces, 15 cents. 
2 Bu x six “ “ 25 
3, 6 x 85, two 20 
“ 4,6 x 834 six “ “ 30 
“ 5, 6% x9 “ two « “ 2 
“ 6, 64x91 six « 40 « 

These Siates are light, noiseless, and durable. 


Sample copies furnished on receipt of price. Address 
J. A. SWASEY, Afan/r., 19 Brattle St., Boston. 149 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
213 Wabash Av., Chicago, 
Largest Manufacturers 
SCHOOL FURNISHINGS. 


* Dustless’ Eraser, only $1.80 
doz.: best made. ‘ Dustless”’ 
Crayons, cheaper than Chalk 
and a thousand times better. 


Globes, Apparatus, &c. 

ANDREWS’ Pencil-holding 
Noiseless Slates ; Kindergar- 
ten and Prawing Slates. and 
Child’s First Drawing Book, 
just out. “ Perfection Slate.” 

(Send for Price Lists of 


Slates and introductory rates. 
158 tf 


MAGIC LANTERNS, 


For Scientific Ulustrations and Public Exhibitions. 
PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


t#™ Send for Catalogue. 
Cc. T. MILLIGAN 
164 tf 728 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Most Popular PENS in 


— 
€> AMDENN.L. 


26 SOHN ST 


‘SPECTROSCOPES, 
Scientific Lanterns 


And Every Variety of Apparatus to Illustrate 


PHYSICAL OPTICS. 


J. S. CHENEY, 


ROOD Woodstock Street, 
175 ™ PHILADELPHIA, Pa: 


The Franklin Globes, 
Bronze Rotary Frame, Iron with Green and Bronze Finish. 
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8B 8B AIOA ST, 


H. B. NIMS & CO., Troy, N.Y. 


177 b eow 


SPECTROSCOPES, 


From $15 up. 

Hermetically Sealed Tubes containing the following 
liquids to illustrate Fluorescence : 
Bi-sulp-bichlor, Anthracenic Acid, .. . $1.00. 
Thallene, ... . $1.00. Fluorescin, .... .75. 
Chlorophyll, .. .75. Hosin,....... 
Aesculin, .... .75. Turmeric, ..... .75. 
Quinine, .... .75. And many others. 


POLARISCOPES, LANTERNS, INDUCTION - COILS, 
N. H. EDGERTON, 
eer and Chemical A ratus, 
924 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Tortoise Shell 
JEWELRY. This cut is a fac-simile 
of our STORK Sleeve Buttons. Solid 
Gold inlaid, $4.00. Gold plate, $1.50. 
Solid Gold Initial, $2.50. Gold plate or 
lain, $1.00. Combs repaired. 
atalogue. Goods sent by mail. 
MILO HILDRETH & CO» 
Manufacturers, Northboro, Mass. 
Retail Store: 
156 z 423 Washington St., Boston. 


THE COMMON SENSE 
Bent Wood Desk. 


(Bent Wood and Malleable Iron.) 


No Slats to become Rickety. 
No Castings to Break. 
Backs and Seats Curved, yet Solid. 


It cannot be broken by the roughest usage that the 
roughest boy can subject it to. 


To Committees ett a cast-iron desk we offer 
our improved “CHARTER OAK” Desk, the heaviest 
strongest, and most comfortable in the market. 


For descriptive circulars of the above, also Church, 
Hall, and Office Furniture, and School Supplies of every 
description, address 
EXCELSIOR SCHOOL FURNITURE MFG. COMPANY, 

1003 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA, 
Or THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
General Agents for New England, 


23 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 171 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PHYSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


ph Kenig 
8. 
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J. Browning, London ; 
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Catalogues of Physical Apparatus, fully 
illustrated, price 20 cents. 


HOLTZ ELECTRIC MACHINE, 12-INCH REVOLVING PLATE, PRICE $15.00, 


When writing please mention this Journal. 


Condensed Descriptive Catalogues, in 
full, omitting illustrations, sent free. 


Best Known. 


A. WHITCOMB, 


See 
Ss 
RD 74.8 


73 Fulton Street, Boston. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
in 1837. 

lls of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary H. hure 


. Clocks, ete. Fully Warranted, 
Dlustrated Catalogue sent Pree. 


& 102 E. 24 St., Cincinnati. 


School, Church, 
Hall, and Office 
Furniture, 


Of the most improved pat-' 
terns. The FEARLESS is the 
only bolted and braced School 
Desk, and has no equal. 


MICH, SCHOOL FURNIT’E CO, 
16 Hawley-St., Boston, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS, 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 


TRADE {JOSEPH GILLOTT'S,) descriptive 
MARK, WARRANTED. ignating 
The well-known original and popular Nos., 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 


With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 Street, NEW YORK. 


HENRY HOE, Sole Agent, 148 zz 


Agents Wanted. 


Illustrated with numerous Wood-cuts and Plates, many 
of them beautifully colored. 


The Museum of Natural History, 


WITH A HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN FAUNA, 


BY DR. JOSEPH B. HOLDER, 
Of the American Museum of Natural History, N. Y. 


[From J. 8. NEWBERRY, Professor of Soslegy and Pa- 
leontology in Columbia College, New York. 

«“ Messrs. VIRTUE & YORSTON—Gentlemen: With 
the general plan and execution of the work Iam much 

leased. Under Dr. Holder’s supervision it will be sure 
be scientifically accurate; and his contributions on 
the Zoélogy of America will fire it great additional 
value to American students and readers.” 
[From D. 8. MARTIN, Professor yewney in Rutgers 
Institute, New York.) 

“The movement is a one, and in good hands ; 
and I wish it all success.” 

From J.J. STEVENSON, Professor of Geology in Uni- 
c versity of the City of New York. 

“The value of the work as sufficiently attested by the 
high reputation of its authors.” 

[From J. W. DICKINSON, Secretary of Board Edu- 
ion, Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

“Tam convinced that the work entitled The Museum 
of Natural History is adapted to accomplish the pur- 
pose for which it is designed.” 

(From E. 8. Bastin, Professor of Physical Science, 
University of Chicago.) 

“The eminent names that compose its corps of editors 
are a sufficient guarantee that the work will be scien- 
tifically accurate.” 

{ From W. H. DALY, Pittsburgh, Pa.) 

wh Sn recommend the book to the public in 

general.” 
Published only by Subscription. 
Teachers and students can dispose of their spare 
time to great advantage, by soliciting orders for the 
above work. Full particulars of 
C. H. HENRIQUES, JAMES S. VIRTUE, 
165tf£ Manager. 12 Dey St., N. VW. City. 


This book needs no Endorsement.—Dnr. Patmen. 


AGENTS WANTED D 
DR. MARCH’S A TO 
NEW BOOK, VIN 


In this new volume the popular author of Nicut 
SCENES IN THE BIBLE portrays with vivid and thrilling 
force and eloquence the events of Sacred Truth, and 
adds fresh testimony to the beauty, pathos, and sublimity 
of the Stories of the Bible. Agents will find this Book, 
with its sparkling thoughts, glowing style, beautiful 
Engravings, and rich bindings, the best in the market. 
Terma liberal. Circulars free. Address J. ©. 
McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 178tf 


William Cullen Bryant's 


LATEST AND GREATEST WORK 
Will be completed in August. Teachers and Students 
of good descriptive faculty can profitably use Vacation- 
time in taking orders. Address Forps, HOWARD & 
HULBERT, 27 Park Place, N. Y. 176d 


Teachers and Scholars 


Can dispose of their spare time to great advantage, by 
soliciting orders for THE WORLD'S ENCYCLOPE- 
DIA OF WONDERS & CURIOSITIES, NATURE & 
ART, LITERATURE anv SCIENCE. 1200 pages 
octavo, profusely illustrated. No teacher or scholar 
can afford to be without this work, and all people of in- 
telligence will buy it. Full pestion=ets of 
ENRY 8. ALLEN, 

157 142 Eighth Street, NV. Y. City. 


HARRISON’S 
Writing-Inks Mucilage. 


The Finest JET BLACK INK, for School Purposes. 
Send for Circular to 
155 HARRISON INK CO., 5 Murray St., N. Y. 


ALLAN’S ANTI-FAT is the great remedy for Cor- 
ulence. It is purely vegetable and perfectly harm- 

ess. It acts upon the food in the stomach, pre- 

venting ite being converted into fat. Taken in 

accordance with directions, it will reduce a 

person five pounds per week. 

* Corpulence is not only a disease itself, but the 
harbinger of others.” So wrote Hippocrates two 
thousand yeass ago, and what was true then is none 


the less so to-day. Bold by druggists, or sent, by ex- 
press, for $1.50." Quarter-dozen $4. Address, 


BOTANIC MEDICINE CO., Prop’rs, Buffalo, N.Y. 


with name, 10 cents. Twenty Scroll, with name, 
10 cents, post- nts’ outfit, 10 cents. 


’] FASHIONABLE CARDS, no two alike, 
139 zz dno. L D, Nassau, N. Y. 


H. & Co., Portland, Me. 


$66 town. Terms and $5 outfit 
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MAKE CHILDHOOD SWEET. 
BY LOUISE 8S. UPHAM. 


Wait not till the little hands are at rest 
Ere you fill them full of flowers; 
Wait not for the crowning tuberose 
To make sweet the last sad hours; 
But while, in the busy household band, 
Your darlings still need your guiding hand, 
Oh, fill their lives with sweetness. 


Wait not till the little heart. are still, 
For the loving look and phrase; 
But while you gently chi@e a fault, 
The good deed kindly praise. 
The word you would speak beside the bier 
Falls sweeter far on the living ear; 
Oh, fill young lives with sweetness! 


Ah! what are kisses on clay-cold lips 
To the rosy mouth we press, 

When our wee one flies to her mother’s arms 
For love’s tenderest caress! 

Let never a worldly bauble keep 

Your heart from the joy each day should reap, 
Circling young lives with sweetness. 


Give thanks, each morn, for the .sturdy boys, 
Give thanks for the fairy girls; 

With a dower of wealth like this at home, 
Would you rifle the earth for pearls ? 

Wait not for Death to gem Love's crown, 

But daily shower life’s blessings down, 
And fill young hearts with sweetness. 


Remember the homes where the light has fled, 
Where the rose has faded away; 

And the love that glows in youthful hearts, 
Oh, cherish it while you may! 

And make your home a garden of flowers, 

Where joy shall bloom through childhood’s hours, 
And fill young lives with sweetness. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


- Forcep Epvucation. — We like boys who give evi- 
dence of a determination to hew their own way in the 
world. They are the natural kings of society, and if 
left to develop the natural, untarnished impulses of 
their souls, will make their mark in the world, and be 
of some use to their fellow-creatures. 

What we are forced to learn never benefits us. Much 
of our education, socalled, is a misnomer, for instead of 
a drawing out it is a pouring in process. The child 
may well be represented by a jug into which some val- 
uable liquid is poured. The teacher imagines his duty 
isentirely to impart, and not to exhaust. One secret of 
success in teaching lies not in showing the pupil how 
much the teacher knows, but how little the pupil knows. 
This does not presuppose that the teacher “knows it 
all,” but it must be accompanied with the power of tak- 
ing the learner by the hand and introducing him to the 
pleasant fields of science and literature. 

It is true that everything worth learning has some 
useful, and consequently interesting application, and 
if the studies are adapted to the age and capacity of 
the learner, the application will always be plain and full 
of interest. It would be absurd to require a boy three 
years old to wear his father’s boots ; equally as much so 
would it be to expect a child to appreciate the studies 


belonging to manhood. Let there be adaptation of 
thought to the capacity of the child, explain the cui 
bono to him clearly, and very soon he will study because 
he loves to, not because he is required to.—Barnes Ed. 
Monthly. 


Facts ror Serious Consrperation.—It is very 
difficult to induce many teachers to see and feel that 
year by year the aspect of education is changing. We 
do not refer to corporal punishment, or whether there is 
too much arithmetic, or too little science taught in the 
schools, —we refer to the quantity of real education. 
American education ought to preserve the American 
republic, to render every citizen happier, to remove 


vice and encourage virtue. Now we ask all to stop and 
ask themselves if it is really doing these things. Look 
around you, fellow-teachers, and see if you think the 
results are what you desire them to be. See the rows 
of grog-shops in this city, in spite of the clear 
proof that they are costly,—oh! so costly in money, 
and so ruinous,—oh ! so ruinous to human bodies and 
souls. See the depreciated standard of right, the little 
fear there is of wrong. See the remarkable growth of 
profanity in our land,—even in Puritan New England. 
A gentleman just returned from a long journey to Mas- 
sachusetts, New Hampshire, and Vermont, says that it 
is common for boys of tender years in all parts of the 
country to use profane words! Then the drift of public 
opinion is certainly downward. And all these things 
while our public-school system has been steadily ex- 
panding. 

It is worth while to stop and consider some of the 
grave problems these facts must suggest. If our 
schools cannot stay the downward tendency, to what 
influences must we look? Have the teachers breathed 
the atmosphere of these “changed times” so much and 
so, long that they no longer look upon these signs of de- 
terioration with alarm? We may shut our eyes, if we 
choose, to the change that is going on in our country, 
but that will mot prevent responsibility, and the re- 
sponsibility of the teachers. Every teacher, in every 
State, should be addressed by the State associations on 
these subjects, so that all could act together to stay the 
demoralizing processes that are going steadily on. It 
is not, we apprehend, that the teachers lack earnestness 
and conscientiousness; we think they possess these 
qualities. Butfor years the moral natures of the pupils 
have been left uncultivated. The teacher has striven to 
know in these late years; he has become a more pro- 
found scholar, but not a better teacher. His largest 
function is to impress upon his pupil certain great 
moral ideas, — by life and discussion. These are the 


foundations of a nation’s life. We are known abroad 
as a smart nation: are we believed to be an honest one ? 
The schools have the nation in their keeping. — WN. Y. 
School Journal. 


Drawing is the proper way to express what the eye 
sees, indeed the only sure test of what isseen. As the 
future prosperity of the country will depend largely 
upon diversified industrial development, as the great 
majority of the pupils of our public schools must enter 
into these industrial occupations, in one position or an- 
other, it seems only the part of wisdom to recognize 


this fact, and in our public schools so arrange the in- 
struction that what pupils learn in their school years 
will have some practical relation to the occupation of 
their adult years.—Am. Jour. of Ed. 


Pure Arr. — Breathing an impure air tends to en- 
feeble the mind, as well as the body. Bad air creates 
impure blood, and no organ in the body feels the paral- 
yzing influence of such blood more than the brain. It 
clouds the mind and depresses the energy. Sharpness 
of attention, clearness of apprehension, and readiness of 
memory are all impaired. A writer says: “ The health 
of mental and bodily functions, the spirits, temper, 
disposition, the correctness of judgment, and brilliancy 
of the imagination, depend directly upon pure air.”— 
Methuen Tr. Farmer. 

ImPorTANCE oF Scrence Scnoors.—In all proba- 
bility, the schools which now make the least noise will 
be found, twenty years from now, to have done the best 
work. They have probably moulded and trained the 
men that will lead us, intellectually and practically, for 


the next quarter of a century. The technological insti- 
tutes for training men in science attract, at the mo- 
ment, not so much attention as their importance de- 
serves. Science has the future. A few discoveries in 
chemistry and physics have done more for human well- 
being, — for the amelioration of the condition of man- 
kind, — than all the classical’culture in the world has 
done, or could do. Not that classical culture is useless, 
but it can never appeal but to a small number of persons, 
and can never be possessed but by a very limited class. 
On the other hand, science appeals to all, and its dis- 


coveries can be utililized by all. Morse, Farraday, Edi- 
son, Henry, and the rest, — what have their researches 
and inventions not done for the world! And the end 
is not yet, as great discoveries and inventions are in 
store for us. In the years to come, the schools that 
teach science will be the great schools. — The Daily 


Graphic. 


EDUCATORS IN COUNCIL. 


FORTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION, 


AT 


Fasyan’s, Wuitt Movunratins, N. H. 


The opening of the forty-ninth annual session of the 


largest and most eminent gathering of educators that 
ever assembled on this continent. The preliminary 
arrangements, made by the efficient officers of the In- 
stitute, seconded as they were by the several railroad 
officials and hotel proprietors, were so complete as to 
leave little to be done that could facilitate and promote 
the interests of those in attendance. 

It is estimated that from 3,000 to 5,000 persons were 
present during the four days’ sessions, to enjoy the rich 
mental spread prepared on the programme, which was 
carried out with admirable success. The speakers an- 
nounced were present as a rule, and nobly performed 
their parts. From an educational standpoint, this meet- 
ing will rank as one of the most thoroughly practical 
and profitable gatherings of teachers ever held during 
the long history of the Institute. * 

Never in the history of New Hampshire has there 
convened within her granite borders a body of like 
character and literary prominence, whérein was found 
such genial, magnetic good fellowship, cordiality, and 
harmony, as was exhibited during the several sessions 
of this forty-ninth reunion of the American educators. 

All sections of the country were well represented. 
Not only New England, but also the Middle and West- 
ern States had present their most able professional edu- 
cators. The members represented all grades and methods 
of teaching in twenty-eight States; the greatest en- 
thusiasm, profound research, and marked ability was 
evinced in discussion, written and oral; the educational 
exhibits showed the improvements in apparatus, aids, 
and text-books; and the reunions, cordial greetings and 
apparently good feeling of all were pleasant features of 
this gathering. 

The officers of the Institute are especially to be con- 
gratulated on the choice of location, which not only 
afforded thousands of teachers, at the lowest rates, the 
opportunity of visiting the grandest of mountain resorts, 


where the eye could feast upon the boundless landscapes 


American Institute of Instruction brought together the - 
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from Mount Washington, and the associate family of 
Presidential peaks of the White Mountain range, but 
also combined the week’s intellectual feasting with the 
pleasures of a vacation tour. 

With the exception of a few embarrassing yet wholly 
unavoidable, delays in train movements, occasioned by 
the surprisingly large and unexpected mass in attend- 
ance, the present Institute has proven a marked success, 
from which have been realized most important, valuable, 


and satisfactory results. 

As was expected, a good proportion of the members 
took advantage of the popular excursion on the Central 
Vermont and Passumpsic to Ausable Chasm, Newport, 
Montreal, and Quebec; while on the other hand, there 


’ are many who will inspect thoroughly the mountains 


before returning to engage in the duties of another 
school year. 


FIRST DAY.—Tuvespay, 9. 


The session opened at 9 a. m. with prayer by th 
Rev. W. L. Gage, of Hartford, Conn. 

Thomas W. Bicknell, president of the Institute, 
opened the exercises with an able address, of which the 
following is an abstract : 


The President’s Opening Address. 


After a few introductory remarks, he stated the object of 
the American Institute of Instruction, the substance of which 
was, first, recreation; and finally, the purpose of reviewing 
school work, and the discussion of methods best adapted to 
advance the growth and well-being of the society. In referring 
to the origin and design of the organization, an explicit his- 
tory was recited, from which it appears the existence of the 
American Institute of Instruction dates back to August 19, 
1830, when in Boston representative educators from fifteen 
States chose for the first presidiug officer Rev. Francis Way- 
land, president of Brown University, with Gideon F. Thayer 
of Boston, secretary. 

The Institute, after a series of successes and reverses, now 
is one of the most influential educational bodies in America, 
the present membership of teachers exceeding 4,000, repre- 
senting more than one-half of the States of the Union. Of 
the several meetings, twenty-three have been held in Massa- 
chusetts, five in Maine, seven in New Hampshire, four in Ver- 
mont, three in Rhode Island, five in Connecticut, and one in 
New York. During the forty-nine years of its life, over 400 
lectures and addresses have been made on subjects pertaining 
to the advancement of education in common and normal schools, 
as well as colleges and universities. Since 1874, such has been 
the popular membership of the Institute that it has not only 
been self-supporting, but publishes a volume, in whose pages 
are found the most able articles on pedagogical instruction and 
philosophy, published for the general reader. 

In discussing the question of school officials, the speaker 
said: I would divide this subject into three heads. First, that 
every school official should be an expert in school affairs; sec- 
ondly, that they shall hold office sufficiently long to exert a 
controlling influence in school affairs; and, finally, that in no 
way should they be subject to political or religious influences 
in appointment or removal. ‘They should be able to plan 
courses of study, and protecé the system adopted from all 
dangers of retrenchment and nepotism. Fitness for, and per- 
manency in office should be our demand in reference to the 
officials who control these all-vital matters. 

Here the speaker referred to the influence of town, county, 
and State superintendents, making these objective points: First, 
—school supervision should be in the hands of experienced 
educators, and not under the control of men educated in other 
professions. The speaker recognized the fact that the common 
school rank are self-supporting, and the several grades of rank 
should be reached by steady and deserved promotion. From 
the great body of educators there sprang from this system 
such personages as General Eaton, United States Commissioner 
of Education; Corthell of Maine, Conant of Vermont, Dick- 
inson and Philbrick of Massachusetts, Leach and Stockwell 
of Rhode Island, Northend of Connecticut, Wickersham of 
Pennsylvania, Newell of Maryland, Hancock and Henkle of 
Ohio, Swett of California, and many others. In establishing 
the supervision on a permanent basis, two principles were rec- 
ognized by the speaker, first,—the electing power should be in 
the hands of educated men; second, the tenure of office should 
be long enough to determine and secure the most valuable re- 
sults embodied in the plans of the superintendents. Many of 
our best men are sacrificed to political cabals and social 
caprices. 

Under the head of teachers and teaching, the speaker re- 
viewed at length the advanced position now enjoyed by the 
patrons of the public schools, attributing the result largely to 
the influence of our professional schools. The great problem 
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of to-day’s teachers is the true adjustment of the three factors, 
—labor, ability, and compensation,—for the solution of which 
the speaker presented as follows: 

1. The best talent and largest experience will be found in 
our primary grades of school. 

2. Our best primary and high-school teachers will receive 
equal salaries, and these the maximum. 

8. A sliding scale of salaries will be adopted, based upon 
qualifications and experience, varying from a minimum for the 
beginners to the maximum for the well-established and suc- 
cessful instructors. 

4. These salaries will never be subject to a decrease during 
the term of office of any incumbent. 

On the question of salaries, he said: *‘ Give to our teachers 
a scale of salaries which shall recognize grades of qualification 
and experience; make the ultimate salary one to which the 
best talent will be ambitious to aspire, and confer a life annuity 
at the close of twenty-five or thirty years’ service, and we shall 
have laid the foundation for a permanent, rather than a float- 
ing profession.”? As to the examination of pedagogic candi- 
dates, the system should be like that practiced in law, medi- 
cine, and theology, conducted by a highly competent, impar- 
tial commission, fully empowered to grant life or conditional 
certificates, thus protecting, in a great measure, those who may 
choose teaching as a life-profession. 

The speaker paid a well-deserved compliment to the intel- 
lectual and social status of the American teacher, sustaining 
his position by reference to the highest English authorities; 
and in closing especially congratulated the Institute for the 
very large attendance, and flattering prospects for a session of 
most instructive and valuable work. 


Committees Appointed. 


On Nominations—D. B. Hagar, Mass.; G. T. Fletcher, Me. ; 
H T. Fuller, Vt.; S. S. Green, R. I.; D. P. Corbin, Conn. ; 
W. D. Henkle, Ohio; S. J. Cummings, N. H. 


Resolutions — W. A. Mowry, R. I.; M. C. Fernald, Me.; 
John Kneeland, Mass.; I. N. Carleton, Conn.; H. Orcutt, 
N.H.; C. J. Alger. Vt.; M. A. Newell, Md. 


Necrology—C. Northend, Conn.; A. P. Stone, Mass.; C. C. 
Rounds, Me.; M. Lyon, R. 1.; J. S. Cilley, Vt.; C. A. 
Downs, N. H.; Z. Richards, Washington, D. C. 

Journal of Education—D. N. Camp, Conn.; A. G. Boyden, 
Mass.; Thomas Tash, Me.; A. P. Kelsey, N. H.; J. D. Bart- 
ley, Vt.; John Hancock, Ohio. 

Teachers and Teachers’ Places—W. J. Corthell, Me.; Isaac 
Walker, N. H.; Edward Conant, Vt.; Jona. Kimball, Mass. ; 
S. S. Green, R. I.; H. E. Sawyer, Conn. 

On Honorary Members—M. Lyon, R.I.; Ariel Parish, Ct. ; 
A. B. Magoun, Mass.; J. H. Hanson, Me.; J. S. Spaulding, Vt. ; 
A. C. Perkins, N. H.; N. A. Calkins, N. Y. 


Dr. Sauveur’s Paper. 


In considering the ‘*‘ Reform in the Teaching of Languages,” 
we must not separate essentially the living from the ancient 
languages. Although the nations that once spoke Latin and 
Greek have passed away, they have left behind them books 
which reproduce their speech. If we can make those immor- 
tal books speak, by means of our instruction, then shall we 
bring before our pupils, and appoint in our colleges, the pro- 
fessors of Rome and Athens. Besides the speaker has already 
written at length concerning the reform of the modern lan- 
guages; that he considerd an established fact, for it has been 
adopted by the highest authority in educational matters, He 
referred teachers of the modern languages to his ‘‘ Introduc- 
tion to the Teaching of Living Languages,’’ and to the pre- 
face of his ‘‘Entretiéns sur la Grammaire.’’ 

In the present address the ancient languages were es- 
pecially treated ; the line of demonstration was, however, a 
fortiori applied to modern languages. 

Is a reform necessary, or at least is a radical reform neces- 
sary ? Is it not enough to modify, more or less, the system at 
present followed in the teaching of Greek and Latin? Is it 
not enough to improve? Is it not fool hardy to overturn 
everything? The answer is categorical. A radical reform is 
necessary ; first, because the improvers who have been at work 
during the past. twenty years, have all failed, and have done 
little or nothing to build up the study of the ancients; and, 
secondly, because the system now used is thoroughly, abso- 
lutely bad, and contrary to the order of nature. It is because 
this fundamental defect has not been understood, that all ef- 
forts at improvement have failed. 

The old method begins with grammar, and reaches the lan- 
guage only at the last. It is based on deduction, not induc- 
tion; it holds forth a code of laws, to which the very masters 
of the language must conform; it gives to students a skeleton 
in place of the living body. Is not the defect radical? and 
since it is radical, must it not be rooted out? And to root it 
out, is not a radical reform necessary ? 

- How shall we reform that defective system which everybody 
laments, and which improvers have been unable to correct ? 
By reversing the order of things; by beginning with authors 
and ending with grammar; by teaching inductively; by becom- 
ing acquainted, from the very outset, with those living incar- 
nations of a language,—its writers. This is natural, and the 


new method is well called the natural method. Its details are 


explained in the speaker’s ‘‘ Introduction to the Teaching of 
Ancient Languages,’ and it is applied in his “‘Talks with 
Cesar de Bello Gallico.”” The most accomplished master of 
the Latin tongue is at once placed before the pupil; Czsar will 
teach us Latin, as later Xenophon will teach us Greek. The 
speaker here gave an illustration of his first Latin lesson on 
the opening lines of Cesar. 

In closing, the following objection is answered: ‘‘ The study 
of the ancients is disciplinary; their chief object is not a mere 
acquaintance with the ancient tongues ;’’ but, answers Dr. 
Sauveur, the real mental discipline consists precisely in an ac- 
quaintance with those immortal geniuses, and in intimate in- 
tercourse with them; and not at all in dry grammatical exer- 
cises, given out of season, with no other result than producing 
in the mind of the student a distaste for the ancient languages, 
which he will ‘‘ drop”’ as soon as he leaves college. 

In short, the speaker entirely agreed with Professor Whitney, 
who says: ‘* The view we have taken of education excludes 
the elements of intellectual gymnastics, of exercise for the 
mere sake of exercise, with indifference to the value of the 
subject-matter, or even with preference (as some would have it) 
for that which is, and must ever continue to be, impractical and 
useless. No more hideous error, surely, can be committed 
than that of founding education upon such mock works; it is 
running completely into the ground of the disciplinary idea, 
that we are in the season of preparation to acquire knowledge, 
in view of its perspective rather than its immediate value.” 
“That education is a failure which is felt throughout, or 
mainly, as drudgery; for all study will cease when the pressure 
of constraint is removed, and that is a result, above all others, 
to be avoided; nothing that leads to such a catastrophe has 
any right to be called disciplinary.” 

Discussion. 

S. S. Greene, LL:D., of Rhode Island, opened the dis- 
cussion, and presented the difference between language as 
an instrument and language as a philosophy, or language as 
we use it and language as we study it. In the first place, we 
use it unconsciously as the expression of thought. In the sec- 
ond place, we examine its structure, analyze its elements, com- 
pare it with other languages, and recognize its peculiarities. 
Both methods are important, but answer different ends. For 
particular use, language becomes so familiar as to be used with- 
out amoment of study. A foreign language becomes availa- 
ble as a means of intercourse only as we learn to speak it and 
think it. It becomes a valuable attainment to the student 
when he learns its peculiarities, and learns to read it. 


M. Grant Daniell, of Boston, presented some objections to 
the method under consideration. He admitted that many 
faulty methods of teaching languages had been in vogue, but. 
claimed that great improvements had been made, due account 
of which had not been taken by Dr. Sauveur. Mr. D. ques- 
tioned whether conversation in a foreign language ought to be 
made the chief object of teaching in ordinary school work, 
rather than literature and the ability to read iteasily. He criti- 
cised the term ‘‘ the natural method,’’ and pointed out what 
seemed to him grave faults in the application of the method to 
classical languages. Finally he thought that the true test of the 
method would be its results in ordinary circumstances in av- 
erage classes of boys and girls in schools where foreign lan- 
guages form only a part, and oftentimes a small part, of each 
day’s work. 


Charles E. Fay, a professor in Tufts College, doubted 
whether the claims of Dr. Sauveur’s system, as applied 
to the teaching of languages, could be sustained. 

Henry C. Hardon, principal of the Shurtleff School, 
Boston, also questioned the success of the system advo- 
cated by the friends of Dr. Sauveur. 


Mr. Dickinson’s Paper: School Supervision. 
Hon. J. W. Dickinson, Secretary of the Mass. State 
Board of Education, then addressed the Institute. 


*“* Success in the application of any plan of labor, mental or 
physical, requires unity of action.” Ifthe labor is performed 
by many agents, unity of action is possible only so far as the 
many are brought under the direction of one controlling power. 
Upon these principles is founded the philosophy of superin- 
tendence in the different departments of labor. The necessity 
of superintendence is nowhere more apparent than in school 
affairs. All educators advocate a thorough and universal sys- 
tem of school supervision. The system is already established, 
and universally prevails. The necessity for educated super- 
vision appears when we consider the duties of the superin- 
tendent. The duties are, to determine the number of schools, 
to grade them, to make out courses of studies, and methods of 
teaching; to select and examine teachers, to provide means of 
teaching, to interest the public in the schools, and to look after 
truant children; to make annual reports, and to render all pos- 
sible aid to school committees and teachers. To perform all 
these duties well, requires an educated person, thoroughly 
skilled in all forms of school work, and able to devote his en- 


tire time to study and toa personal charge of theschools. The 
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schools will not be likely to accomplish the best results until 
aided and directed by a competent supervision. 

But as there are now many in this country holding authority 
over the schools who have neither the time nor the opportunity 
to know what are the requisites of a good school, and to estab- 
lish the conditions necessary to its existence, the supervision 
we have is not always intelligent in its kind, nor systematic in 
its application. From knowledge of these facts there may 
arise two questions. First,—What kind of superintendence 
do the schools demand ? Second,—How shall the right kind 
be obtained ? The first question may be answered by showing 
what are the duties of the office, and the second by devising a 
way of selecting and paying properly those who are fitted by 
nature and acquisition for the work. The first duty a super- 
intendent will be called to assist a committee in performing, 
is that of determining how many schools shall be maintained. 
Great waste will follow if the number be too many or too few. 
In the first case the teachers must be of the cheaper kind, and 
the schools must be short; in the second case the work will be 
so large in amount that thorough teaching is impossible. The 
authorities of the town and the parents of the children are, in 
many cases, to be persuaded that it is wise economy to pay 
money for the transportation of children over the country far 
enough to reach a good school, rather than subject them to the 
unmeasured personal loss they must inevitably experience 
from a poor one, though it is found at theirdoors. Then, too, 
the schools are to be graded,—not according to age, nor height, 
nor race, nor the accidents of birth and wealth, nor according 
to any visible standard which the unlearned as well as the 
learned may see with their physical sight, but according to the 
power and acquisitions of the minds of those who are to be 
classified. These marks are invisible, except to those who 
have made them an object of special study. They are invisible 
to the many, but they are of more importance in classification 
than mere information, or the ability to repeat accurately 
words that have been committed to memory. 

After the number of schools is determined, and the pupils 
in them have been arranged in classes, according to their 
knowledge and ability to learn, courses of Study must be con- 
structed, that the pupils may have presented to them appro- 
priate, orderly topics of study. A good course of studies is 
the product of wisdom and experience. To do this work well, 
one must understand the modes and the order of activity the 
mind is able to exert; and the proper objects of thought to pre- 
sent as occasions for the different activities, as the mind un- 
folds itself. He must also understand the relations element- 
ary holds to scientific knowledge, and the effect that the pur- 
suit of any branch of study will have on the character of the 
mind, in leading it toward the state called education. With all 
this knowledge in mind, and with a successful experience in 
applying it, a course of studies may be made which will call 
the mind to such an exertion of its power as to furnish it with 
useful information and with practical training. If this work 
is done by those who think that the term practical applies to 
knowledge only, or that the pursuits of ornamental branches 
of study is not as necessary to the future well-being of the 
scholar as the pursuits of those branches which relate to the 
physical necessities of life, then the work in the schools will 
be degraded by directing it all toward the accomplishment of 
an inferior end. No one but an intelligent educator would be 
likely to introduce into a course of studies to be taught in a 
common school, any branch of learning that does not offer 
such information as man, considered to be a physical being 
merely, would need to know. If the aims of our schools are 
low, it is because those who have authority to give them their 
character are not aware that the ability to provide for personal 
wants, to perform well the duties of private and public life, 
and to secure for one’s self the best ends the human mind is 
capable of choosing, is not the result of mere information of 
any kind, but of that training of the mind which the pursuit 
of a well-chosen and rightly-arranged course of studies is 
adapted to produce. 

Here the speaker went on to show that it is the important 
duty of the superintendent to determine methods of teaching, 
to select and examine teachers, and to see that the instructors 
are provided with the necessary means of teaching; to create 
public sentiment in favor of a cordial support and liberal pat- 
ronage of the schools, by training the public mind to appreciate 
them. In closing, the speaker said: Let the supervisors be 
selected from those who have preved themselves conscientious 
and successful instructors, and then our committees will be 
furnished with agents capable of superintending our public 
schools, as well as producing the best of results attainable. 
There is a tendency in modern times to separate the ethical 
and moral from other forms of culture in our publie schools; 
for it is said that the State has no right to furnish the children 
of the State with any training that does not have for its object 
the ability to live successfully their physical lives. They would 
leave the culture of the imagination and the taste to those for- 
tunate ones who can secure it to themselves by private means. 
The public schools were established that they might train 
the youth to be good citizens. To be a good citizen implies 
the possession of all the virtues that elevate the mind and 
adorn the character; the omission of the moral element from 


the public instruction of a State’s children will soon produce 
a State not worth preserving. I have no hope of preserving 
and promoting the refinements and Christianity of our educa- 
tion, except we put the supervision of our schools into the 
hands of educated men. Nothing but a thorough study and 
understanding of the philosophy of education will ever pre- 
serve our schools from that degradation which must come if 
the refinements of culture are banished from them. Our 
schools have no meaning except as they are considered to be 
institutions for the formation of character. In Massachusetts 
we are laboring together to provide a way by which the school 
authorities may be provided with skilled agents to assist them 
in looking after the internal life of all our public schools. 


EvENING SEssIon. 


The second session of the Institute opened at 8 p. m. 
Brief addresses. were delivered by Governor Prescott, 


State Superintendents Corthell of Maine, Downs of New 
Hampshire, Conant of Vermont, Dickinson of Massa- 
chusetts, General Eaton of the United States Commis- 
sion, Washington, D. C., Hon. John Hancock of Uhio, 
E. E. White of Indiana, M. A. Newell of Maryland, 
Tanetaro Megata, Commissioner of Education for Japan, 
and W. D. Henkle of Ohio. 


SECOND DAY.—Wepyespay, Juty 10. 


The second day’s exercises opened with prayer at 
9a. m., by Rev. J. P. Bixby, of Norwood, Mass. 

The report of the cammittee on the honorary mem- 
bers was then read and adopted. The following were 
elected: Gov. B. F. Prescott, J. A. Dodge, Sylvester 
Marsh, and Walter Aiken. 

The following report of the Committee on Tur Jour- 
NAL OF EpucaTIon was made by D. N. Camp, chair- 
man, seconded by A. G. Boyden, John Hancock, and 
J. D. Bartley. 


Resolved, That while in all vocations a journal of 
progress and improvement is an important aid to effi- 
ciency and success, in no work is it more indispensable 
than in that of education. 

Resolved, That the New EnGianp JourNAL oF 
Epvucation, by its adaptation to every kind of school 
aud every grade of instruction, by its comprehensive 
discussion of educational topics, by its fund of educa- 
tional information, and by its advocacy of high Chris- 
tian morals, deserves the continuance of the confidence 
and approval of all classes. 

Resolved, That it is the duty and privilege of teach- 
ers in all departments of instruction, of officers, and of 
all friends of education, to become subscribers to THE 
JouRNAL, and to exert their influence to extend its 
circulation. 


The Examination of Teachers. 


Hon. J. W. Corthell, of Maine, spoke upon the above sub- 
ject. The following are the important points discussed by the 
speaker: 

1. The quality of schools depends upon the character of the 
teacher. 

2. False notions of the importance of teachers’ examina- 
tions, showing under this head that too much is often claimed 
for them, and again too little importance attached to examina- 
tions. 

3. What the examination can and cannot show, 

4. Its scope. 

5. Its frequency. 

6. By whom conducted; the conclusion being by skilled ex- 
aminers only, and those, if possible, experienced teachers. 

7. What advantages examinations are to teachers and pupils 
directly, and to schools indirectly. 

8. Teaching as a profession. 

9. Life certificates should be granted. 


Mr. Hagar’s Address. 


Following Superintendent Corthell’s very able address, D. 
B. Hagar, A.M., of Massachusetts, was introduced and read an 
exhaustive discourse on the same subject. He called the at- 
tention of the Institute to the division of the question into 
two main subjects: . 

Ist. By whom should teachers be examined. 2d. How to 
ascertain who has the requisite qualifications for the impor- 
tant office. 

In premising the first discussion the speaker said: By whom 
should teachers be examined? I answer in brief, by those 
who know by experience what teachers can and ought to be, 
—can do and ought to do: in a word, by experienced teachers. 
Here the speaker discussed briefly the present accepted quali- 
fications of town and other examining committees, comparing 
the methods employed with those practiced in other professions 
preparatory to a life-work. Continuing the thought, he said: 


“The truth is that when we view the work of the teacher, 
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that is, the development, training, and equipment of the hu- 
man mind,—in its proper light,—there is no’ science, no art, 
that calls for more profound study, more consummate skill, 
and more varied and comprehensive knowledge, than are de- 
manded by the science and art of education. If this be true, 
or anywhere near the truth, it certainly seems reasonable to 
demand that whoever undertakes to judge authoritatively of a 
teacher's fitness for the position he occupies or seeks, should 
have made a careful study of education, and should have had 
such practical experience in teaching as would qualify him to 
place a just estimate on the amount and quality of the work 
accomplished by teacher and pupils.’ ** But while I 
cheerfully and gratefully acknowledge the valuable services 
rendered by school committes, as they have thus far existed, 
and while I maintain that their continued service is indis- 
pensable to the welfare of the schools, I nevertheless believe 
that the time has come when here in New England, — as for 
years has been the case in some of the other States, — there 
should be boards of examiners, established by statute law, 
who should have power to examine teachers, to grant certifi- 
cates of different grades, and for different periods of time; 
that such certificates should free those who hold them from 
liability to further examination within the territory and for 
the period mentioned therein.’”’ After considering the ques- 
tion in its various lights, stating particularly the difficulties to 
be overcome, he presented the following as an outline of a 
plan for boards of examinations: 

First.—Let the legislature of the State enact a law requiring 
that every city within its limits shall, by its schoo] committee, 
elect a superintendent of schools, to whom shall be paid a sal- 
ary not less than a specified sum. 

Second.—Let the law provide that the rest of the State shall 
be divided into districts for purposes of supervision, each dis- 
trict to contain a population of from 12,000 to 20,000 inhabit- 
ants, and to consist of entire and contiguous towns; and that 
for each district a superintendent of schools shall be chosen 
by joint votes of the school committees of the several towns 
comprising the district, and shall receive a salary not less than 
a specified sum. Now let the superintendents in each city or 
district, serve as the examiner in his own city or district; let 
the superintendents employed in any county serve together, or 
by a committee chosen from their number as a board of exam- 
iners for that county,—the certificates granted by them to be 
valid in every part of the county for the grade of schools and 
the time specified in the same. 

Third.—Let a State board of examiners be established that 
shall be authorized to grant different grades of certificates 
valid throughout the State, and for long periods of time; and 
in case of those teachers who have successfully taught for a 
certain period, good for life. Let this board be constituted in 
part of persons selected by the board of education and in part 
by persons selected by a committee appointed from and by the 
schovul superintendents of the State. 

My second question is, What are the qualifications needed 
in a teacher? 

1. Right moral character. 

2. Right intellectual character, including common-sense, 
good judgment, ability to perceive and comprehend scientific 
truths and to arrange them systematically, and ability to ana- 
lyze the complex and skillfully combine the simple. 

3. Good personal address, including refinement and polite- 
ness of manners, courteousness, and, in general, those qual- 
ities that manifestly distinguish the real from the sham gentle- 
man or lady. 

4. Knowledge, —(a) a knowledge of human nature, of the 
laws of mind; (>) a knowledge of the subjects to be taught; 
(c) a knowledge of some collateral branches; (d) especially a 
knowledge of the best ways and methods of developing mind 
and of imparting instruction. 

5. Practical skill in teaching and in exciting mental activity. 

6. Ability to govern a school on right principles. 

7. Physical strength and endurance sufficient for the proper 
discharge of one’s assigned duties. 

These are the most important qualifications of a teacher. 
Under the several heads were especially discussed the value to 
be assigned to individual testimony, the candidate’s inspection 
as to general appearance, and the tests by written and oral ex- 
aminations. As to appearance, the speaker said: The posses- 
sion of a good personal address, agreeable manners, and kin- 
dred qualities, can be determined largely by observation, by 
conversation with’ the candidate, and by the evidence of those 
who have intimately known him. As to the examinations of 
candidates for general as well as special work, the speaker 
stated as his opinion, based on the authority of experience and 
personal observation, that the written examinations can be 


press his thoughts in good English, constructing sentences in 
accordance with the principles of grammar and rhetoric, not 
omitting care for orthography and punctuation. The written 
examination can also be made to reveal the candidate’s theo- 
retical knowledge of the ways and means of developing the 
mental faculties and of imparting knowledge. Such theoret- 
ical knowledge has a value that can hardly be over-estimated, 


and should therefore be possessed by every teacher, 


safely trusted to show whether a candidate knows how to ex- 
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After a brief discussion of the general subject of examina- 
tions, the speaker closed his valuable discourse as follows: 
‘*The examination of teachers is a work of the utmost impor- 
tance, and on the part of the examiners it demands perfect 
impartiality, the soundest judgment, a thorough knowledge of 
the laws of mind and the principles of education, and a prac- 
tical acquaintance with the application of those laws and prin- 
ciples of education.”’ 

Miss Mary Allen West, of Galesburg, IIl., said: 
This matter of examination seems to me to lie at the 
foundation of our public-school system, as the morale of 
the school entirely depends upon the teacher. I think 
that in Illinois we have a better way of managing these 
matters. We have instituted county supervision by su- 
perintendents, who are elected by the people, on the 
same ticket as the county judge and others, for a term 
of four years. The duty of these superintendents is to 
personally inspect and examine the school; and by 
this means we are better able to judge of the ability of 
the teacher. As to certificates, we have two grades, — 
one for a year, and another for two years. Besides, we 
have a State board of examiners, who give certificates, 
which are good for life, to those who have passed the 
necessary examinations. Our county superintendents 
have also the power of renewing certificates, — a power 
which I think may be worthy of imitation,—when they 
find the teacher worthy of it, virtually making them 
life-certificates. 

Hon. W. D. Henkle, of Ohio, thought a teacher’s cer- 
tificate should be good for a life-time, but the great fault 
of its not having been so lies with the teachers. When 
men go into the legal profession, they stick to it if they 
starve at it. But it is not so with teachers; many of 
them enter the profession simply for temporary employ- 
ment, or because they fail to make a success in any 
other business. As to examination of schools at the 
end of the term, I do not believe that they are any sure, 
critical test as to the pupil’s ability. Many make a 
brilliant display at that time who at all other times are 
behindhand. To remedy this evil, I would recommend’ 
the greatest number of examinations pogsible to be held 
during the year, and the average of these examinations 
taken, which will give a far more accurate estimate of 
the pupils’ knowledge. 

Dr. Miner, of Boston, said: Massachusetts has not 
much to boast of in its examination of teachers. The 
city of Boston, for example, has a board of supervisors 
who have instituted examinations for the various grades 
of teachers in the city, and I know the board of educa 
tion have been seeking means to institute a State exam- 
ination, and to issue to them State certificates for what- 
ever grade they may seek to fill, and that these State 
certificates may be received by the various local school- 
committees; and I believe the time is at hand when 
there will be competent men to certify to the qualifica- 
tion of teachers, and I hope then there will be certain 
modifications in our laws, which will not allow the doors 
of our schoolrooms to be opened except to those who 
hold State certificates. 

Mrs. Geo. Kilmer, of New York city, spoke asa teacher 
who regards the health of scholars and teachers ; who 
has watched for years these examinations, for to us la- 
dies this is a matter of fearful importance. When I 
look around at their effect upon the nervous systems of 
the children and teachers, I am struck with amazement ; 
and yet every movement seems to be to increase the 
number of examinations both of the teaehers and schol- 
ars. The practical result of these examinations often- 
times shows that our best scholars utterly fail. Why ? 
Because of the great strain upon their nervous systems; 
and it is the same in our colleges. I remember seeing a 
very promising young lady about to pass an examina- 
tion, and on asking her why she looked so troubled, she 
said, ‘Oh! how I dread to go o school! I cried all 
night’ It is an undeniable fact, that lady teachers 
who have taught for years have terribly strained their ner- 
vous organization, and are totaly unfit for the great 
work God intended them to perform,—to become 


particulars of some of these examinations. From time 
to time examiners have come into my class and have 
complained in regard to mathematics, and yet every 
term I have made my teaching more careful than be- 
fore. I then began to study this matter, and com- 
menced to keep a record of the percentages, to find out 
the reason; and I would like to have all the teachers of 
the country do the same, and report results through our 
educational journals, for it is not a fair thing to com- 
plain of us, as teachers, who have given the best 
portion of our lives to fit ourselves for our profession. 
As for myself, I have taken every means for improve- 
ment, have attended educational conventions, have read 
the best educational magazines, and have been taught by 
some of the best instructors in the country. The de- 
mand is still made, to ‘Advance! advance!’ though 
oftentimes on paper, and we are constantly bid to go 
on, and on, crowding and cramming our children. Just 
look at the course in a single day in our primary schools! 
and after getting through with these innumerable 
studies with a slight intermission for eating, but no 
intermission for digestion, we are bid to go home and 
study, study, for further examination ! 


Joint and Disjginted Education in Public Schools. 


W. F. Warren, president of Boston University, presented 
the next paper. His theme was “ Joint and Disjointed Ed- 
ucation in the Public Schools.”’ 

Beginning by an allusion to the diversity observed in our 
municipal and State school systems with respect to the educa- 
tion of the sexes, he stated that this profound question ought 
not to be settled by accident, but.by reason and sound peda- 
gogical science. He advocated the joint-educational plan, but 
humorously admitted that there were conceivable circumstan- 
ces under which he would recommend the adoption of the 
opposite system. Eight such instances were given with due 
gravity, such, for instance, as these: In all cities and towns 
where the children were all boys or all girls, or in which all 
the boys were geniuses and all the girls dolts; or where the 
girls are so much worse than the boys, and the boys so much 
worse than the girls that they cannot possibly associate to- 


pleasantry over, a compact argument in favor of the joint plan 
of organization was given, on the grounds of economy, con- 
venience, discipline, morals, ete. The new arguments of the 
late opponents of coéducation, based on the alleged progress 
of society and the necessary accompanying “specialization of 
function,’’ received special attention. 


Rey. A. D. Mayo, of Springfield, then drew attention 
to the two ways of regarding this subject: First, What 
higher education will do for women; second, What wo- 
men can do to aid the cause of higher education, giving 
an illustration aptly proving his point. One cannot 
but be convinced that her influence is already felt by 
the many inquiries incited, and the interest manifested 
in the sanitary view of the question. He also referred 
to the highly moral effect already evinced in colleges 
where she has been admitted. 

A. J. Rickoff, superintendent of schools, Cleveland, 
Ohio, in referring to the subject, stated there was no 
separation made in the Western States between boys 
and girls, and he had never heard of any objection to 
the system. As to the high schools, he had as many 
applications from boys as from girls to be released from 
particularly burdensome studies, although the girls com- 
posed two-thirds of the attendance. They are admitted 
without question as to their sex. 


Eventna Session ON Mount WASHINGTON. 


President Bicknell, with a party, 250 in number, 
arrived at 7:30 p.m. The thermometer stood 50°, and 
the velocity of the wind was 40 miles an hour. 

An evening session was held, presided over by Pres- 
ident Bicknell, with Miss Mary Allen West, of Illinois, 
as secretary. The exercises consisted of half-minute 
social speeches, reading, singing, and dancing. 

The following were chosen as the Committee on Res- 
olutions: General Eaton, United States Commissioner, 
Washington, D. C.; 8.8. Greene, of R. I.; A. J. Rick 
off of Ohio; E. E. White, of Ind.; Miss Bush of Ct. ; 
Miss Van Horn, N. Y.; Miss Dodge of R. 1.; and 


wives, and the mothers of children. Now let us look at the 


gether in school without mutually ruining each other. This[ 
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Poems were read by’ Mrs. Anna Randall-Deihl, of 
New York, and Prof. R. G. Hibbard of Connecticut. 

Mr. Henkle, of Ohio, was chosen a committee to con- 
fer by telegraph with the session at Fabyan’s. 

There was singing by the Mount Washington Glee 
Club, composed of student waiters from the Normal 


School at Bridgewater. 
Resolutions were presented affirming the fundamental 


principles of the American school systems, as follows : 


1. That the possession by the child of a nature sus- 
ceptible of education is, of itself, conclusive of the child’s 
right to such education. 

2. That every child born into American citizenship 
has the inalienable right to such an education as will 
prepare him to meet its duties and obligations; and to 
secure the child in the enjoyment of this right the 
entire property of the State is under a mortgage; and 
it is the bounden duty of the administration of every 
State to recognize this obligation. 

3. That inasmuch as it is the imperative duty and 
paramount interest of the State to provide education 
for all its citizens, it is, as a consequence, the right of 
the State to see that the necessary education, thus pro- 
vided, be universally enjoyed. 

4. That a State has a right to demand of its rulers 
that they be so educated that they may be qualified to 
govern wisely for the development of every interest 
touching its morals, its happiness, and its prosperity ; 


and that, in a free government, where the people are 


the rulers, the State has a supreme right to exact the 
education of all who are born into the management of 
its affairs. 

5. That the early recognition of these fundamental 
principles by the people of New England, places these 
States under sacred obligation to see that they are ever 
effectively defended; and we, as educators, on this occa- 
sion, as rare as our present standpoint is elevated, do 
hereby pledge ourselves to the maintenance of our 
American system of public education in its integrity. 

6. That we believe that the cause of universal educa- 
tion, so wisely commended by Washington, is as im- 
pregnable as this granite mountain which bears his 
name. 


EvEeNING Session AT FABYAN’S. 


Prof. C. E. Fay, of Tufts College, spoke of the topog- 
raphy of the White-Mountain region, treating it es- 
pecially from a standpoint of smaller river valleys. 


Professor Niles gave a very able and interesting lec- 
ture on “ Mountain Summits and Scenery,” illustrated 
by stereopticon views. He explained how the forces 
which produced the upheaval of the mountains gave us 
the best record of their works in the original construc- 
tion of the mountains ; but these forces do not give the 
mountains their present features. These have been ac- 
quired by various causes, prominent among which are 
the meteorological forces, such as changes of temper- 
ature, storms, etc. He described how meteorological 
forces, acting upon the old geological foundation, gave the 
mountain scenery its present grandeur and beauty. This 
was illustrated first, in the power of running-water in 
streams, showing how they sculptured the Colorado 
platean, the various forms and mountain-features. He 
then showed how this was taking place in the White 
Mountains, not only deepening the valleys, but also in- 
creasing the relative height of the mountain summits. 
He showed various illustrations of the features pro- 
duced in Mexico, Saxon-Switzerland, and California. 

He then described the effect of land-slides, showing 
that while these often attract the attention, still as an 
origin of mountain features they are much less impor- 
tant than certain operations which take place in a more 
quiet way. The feature produced by these land-slides 
were well-illustrated by some very striking examples 
taken from the Alps. 

He next proceeded to show the effects of extensive 
fields of snow upon lofty mountains, in preserving their 
primitive configuration. This was illustrated by various 
scenes in Mt. Blanc and Monta Rosa districts. The prim- 
itive formation of mountains presented less variety of 
form and features than we find at the present time. 
Their variety and impressiveness is increased by the ac- 


tion of avalanches, but more particularly by frost, The 
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snow melting during the heat of the day, is rapidly 
frozen at night in the crevices of the rocks, forming a 
series of wedges, which rend fragments of the rock, 
and in this way the mountains have assumed much of 
their present boldness and grandeur. This was illus- 
trated by views showing how the Needles (Arguilles) in 
the vicinity of Chamouni, and the Matterhorn, another 
of the most gigantic Alps, have received nearly all their 
impressiveness by action of these sculpturing forces, 
In this action he gave a view of the Agassizhorn, that 
vrand and lasting monument to our distinguished 
tonchelt He then went on to describe how this process 
of mountain-making which is now so vividly shown in 
the Alps, represent to us the same operations which in 
ages gone by took place in the mountain-regions of New 
Hampshire, but which through time, weather, the accu- 
mulation of soil, and the growth of forests have gradu- 
ally had their bold outlines softened and greatly beau- 


tified. 


THIRD DAY. —Tuurspay, Juty 11. 


After the arrival of the excursionists who, in charge 
of President Bicknell, spent a humid night in the mists 
of Mt. Washington,— many of whom, dissipated the 
nocturnal hours in anxious yet vain watching for the 
pleasure of witnessing the first ray of the morning sun, 
—the devotional exercises were conducted by the Rev. 
A. A. Miner, D.D., of Boston. 


Professional Schools for Teachers. 


The next topic, ‘‘ Professional Schools for Teachers,’’ was 
opened by Larkin Dunton, A.M., principal of the Normal 
School in Boston. 

In presenting his subject to the Institute, the speaker dis- 
cussed at some length the defective methods of teaching as 
formerly practised in all grades of schools, from the primary] 
school to the university. He then showed that the methods 
of instruction in all grades of schools had been much improved 
during the past thirty or forty years, but that the improvement 
had been much more marked in the elementary than in the 
superior schools, and that this difference was owing to the fact 
that the influence of the State normal schools had been felt 
mainly in the lower grades of public instruction. He then 
proceeded to show, logically arguing from premise to conclu- 
sion, that the high schools and colleges required a similar in- 
fluence to that already exerted upon the lower grade of schools, 
in order to work in them a corresponding improvement. After 
discussing the general theme in its various bearings, the speaker 
closed as follows: 

So it seems to me that there is need of a grade of normal 
schools of a higher order than any we ‘now have in this coun- 
try. So far I am decided in my convictions; but precisely 
what should be the relation of these schools to institutions 
now existing is not so obvious. I think of but four feasible 
plans: One is to make them advanced departments of some 
of the normal schools now organized; another is to make them 
entirely independent; a third is to make them departments in 
the colleges; and a fourth is to make them separate depart- 
ments in the universities. Each of these plans would have its 
special advantages, and, it may be added, disadvantages. The 
present normal schools are prepared to illustrate the right 
methods of teaching children; and this is a branch of the gen- 
eral subject of education that must always attract the attention 
of those attending professional schools of the grade now under 
consideration. Here, too, the training of teachers for elemen- 
tary schools could be constantly observed by the students of 
the superior departments, itself an important element, and, 
more than all, a true professional spirit pervades these schools 
that could not fail to make itself felt upon all within its reach. 

And yet, on the other hand, the great worth of these schools 
must always be the preparation of teachers for elementary 
schools; and thus their best efforts would be directed, not to 
the higher, but to the lower departments. Indeed, it is doubt- 
ful whether the training of teachers for elementary schools 
must not necessarily differ so much from the training of teach- 
ers for high schools and academies, and especially the training 
of college professors, school superintendents, and teachers of 
normal schools, that the combination of the two functions in 
the same institution would not be in opposition to the general 
principle of differentiation, asin the law of progress. In other 
Words, is not the work to be done sufficiently special to require 
4 special agency for its best accomplishment ? 

In favor of separate schools unconnected with the colleges, 
't may be said that they could, under this arrangement, pursue 
one sole purpose without distracting influences from opposing 
interests. This would have decided advantages. Indeed, one 
Such institution in this country, if it could be properly endowed 


and separated from all the evil influences of politics and pat- 


ronage, and be made entirely independent and kept under good 
management, might, it seems to me, do # noble wor for the 
cause of popular and general education. But the pro) con- 
ditions of such an institution would be so difficult of attain- 
ment that I fear its establishment is not in the near fu ure. 

This work could be done in connection with our colleges 
generally, only through the agency of chairs of educational 
science. The advantages of this plan would be that its influ- 
ence would be exerted more or less upon all college graduates, 
so that all who should go out of college to become teachers, 
whether in high schools, academies, or graded schools, as well 
as those who were to become trustees of schools and members 
of school boards, would have some little knowledge of the sci- 
ence of education. And besides, the reflex influence upon 
the colleges themselves would be beneficial. The fitting schools 
would be soon manned with better teachers, and the colleges 
filled with better trained students. Then the principles of 
educational science would be so discussed that they would be 
better understood and applied in the colleges themselves; and 
this I regard as an important point. It is not wise to assume 
that every learned professor must be a good teacher, or that 
his teaching could not be improved by a little attention to the 
principles upon which it should be based; and I think one 
able, earnest expounder of educational science and methods 
in college would induce all the professors to take an occasional 
scrutinizing look at themselves. But the objection to this 
plan as the sole agency for this work, is that the professional 
instruction given under it would be lacking in scope and thor- 
oughness. One man could not do the work required; so that 
even this plan would leave something to be desired. 

A school of pedagogics ranking with or above schools of law, 
medicine, or theology, thoroughly endowed, and therefore in- 
dependent, and having its reputation bound up with that of a 
great university (like the one honored by the leadership of the 
gentleman who has just preceded me), would, it seems to me, 
be the crowning glory of our educational system. From it 
would go out an influence that, in two generations, would rev- 
olutionize the instruction in our academies, high schools, and 
colleges; that would introduce a new era in school supervision 
throughout the country, and that would raise the business of 
teaching to the rank of a noble profession, as the question lies 
in my mind to-day: I may be wiser to-morrow. I would pro- 
vide for some systematic professional instruction for teachers 
in all our colleges; and besides, I would establish one or more 
superior normal schools in conneetion with the universities. 


G. T. Fletcher, A.M., principal of the Castine Nor- 
mal School, Me., followed Mr. Dunton in discussing 
the same subject. He said that educators have come 
to realize that the methods of instruction have more in- 
fluence in determining the results than they have the 
kind of knowledge obtained. The success of medical, 
law, and theological schools, attest the soundness of es- 
tablishing professional schools for teaching knowledge, 
and the power to teach must be accompanied by dispo- 
sition and skill. The factors of success in teaching are 
natural ability and training. Our colleges afford rich 
opportunities for culture; but if tutors and professors 
had received special training for their work, results of 
higher education would be more valuable. There should 
be special courses of training for teachers in our colleges 
and universities. 


Mr. Mowry’s Address. 


In opening the regular proceedings, the question of 
“ Political Education” in the Schools, was discussed by 
Prof. W. A. Mowry, of Providence, R. I. 


His aim was to show that in all the grammar and high 
schools ‘‘ the principles of our government and the duties of 
an American citizen should be taught.’’ The speaker dwelt 
first upon the greatness of the country. The great inheritance 
received from the fathers, and our obligation to transmit it un- 
impaired to posterity. It was urged that no republic can 
stand except upon the basis of intelligence,—the intelligence of 
the whole people. We have succeeded thus far on account of 
the influence of the New-England system of schools. Had it 
not been for this school system, we should never have been 
able to crush out the rebellion. But, had that system pre- 
yailed over the whole land as here, the rebellion could never 
have taken place. ‘“‘It is probable that Republican principles 
and institutions will be subjected to a greater strain, a more 
severe trial during the generations now coming upon the stage, 
than they have ever yet been called upon to endure.” ‘The 
property of the State must educate the children of the State.”’ 
‘‘Take away ignorance from among the voters, and the power 
of demagogism is gone.” ‘‘ This is the impregnable position 
taken by those who advocate general taxation for educational 
purposes. But it must necessarily follow that in justice, in 
moral honesty, a fair equivalent should be given to the State 
as such, for the maintenance which the schools receive at its 


hands.”’ “If you wish the public schools to be entrenched 
strongly in the hearts of the taxpayers, let such means. be 
taken as shall show that the schools are really protecting, 
defending, and preserving the constitution and the govern- 
ment, — that they are really making the government safe, in- 
capable of being Subverted by all the political demagogues in 
the land.” 

The history of ‘the English colonies in North America was 
dwelt upon, showing their early character, their governmental 
differences, the events at the close of the war in 1763, how 
England, ‘‘ drunk with success,” ‘‘ furiously imperious,”’ dic- 
tated humiliating terms to France. Count de Vergennes at 
that time prophesied the independence of these colonies. Not 
the battles of the Revolution should be dwelt upon, but the 
progress of the Continental Congress, the articles of Confeder- 
ation, and the adoption of the Constitution. Then the lead- 
ing provisions of this Constitution should be carefully studied, 
such as the principles of fur trade and protection, custom- 
houses and duties; the post-office department; the executive, 
the mode of his election, his duties and powers; the judicial 
department; the distribution of the courts, and their powers; 
the members of Congress, their election, qualifications, duties, 
etc.; commerce, trade, banks, money, legal tender, “ green- 
backs,’’ government bonds, coupons, and the like. All these 
principles may be easily taught in the schools, and with great 
interest and large success. 

Then the development of the country was spoken of; its 
rapid growth, its various accessions of territory, ete. The 
history of the purchase of Louisiana was given with some 
fullness, and very graphically and eloquently. The following 
are the closing sentences: 

** As we have so satisfactorily closed our first century of the 
national existence, and are now entering upon a new era: let 
it not be said of us that we failed to appreciate the legacy be- 
queathed to us by the fathers, but that having purified the na- 
tion by the recent baptism of blood, and cleansed it from the 
blot of African slavery, extended its beneficent institutions 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and from Mexico to the frozen 
seas, jealously guarding the portals of liberty by instructing all 
the youth of the land in the principles of free government, we 
pass over the great inheritance to the next generation, as the 
highest political boon, the grandest national blessing granted 
to mankind by Him who presides over the destinies of the na- 
tions with matchless wisdom and infinite goodness.”’ 


General Eaton remarked: “1 was deeply interested 
in the paper just read, and gratified to find that this 
subject of political education is receiving the attention 
of the educators of New England. You have heard, 
from various sources, how other portions of the country 
are indebted to New England. Dr. White, of Indiana, 
very aptly referred to the effect upon the West, and 
upon our civilization, of the educational legislation 
known as the ordinances of 1787, by which the great 
north-west territory was given means of free education, 
which has kept them intelligent and virtuous to the 
present day,—ordinances on which depend the _per- 
petuity of the Union. In relation to this subject, 
I may say I was once trying to ascertain how 
certain great educational works in the country had 
compensated the authors. I inquired of Professor 
Stowe what compensation he received for writing 
his report on education in Europe, which was pub 
lished in the West, together with other reports, and 
circulated so widely, and which did so much for us. He 
said he received, I think, $500 from the legislature of 
Ohio, and. nothing further, although it was published 
again and again by other sources; but he had ample re 
ward when he saw that in the war for the Union, the 
opinion and sympathy of the north-west was for that 
Union, and that this feeling was strengthened and aug 
mented by the common schools of the West, of which 
Ohio was a part. One important feature in regard to 
this subject I would like to add a word about: it is the 
territorial question. You all know that we have ter- 
ritories still large, vast, — so vast that you are still east 
of the center of your country when you are speeding your 
way even beyond Omaha, in Nebraska. You only begin 
to go West when you are one hundred and odd miles 
beyond Omaha. Now what of the future of this vast 
domain. ‘The answer is the same as to the other ques 
tion: their future is the future. of the American 
Union. And yet the absolute control of the legislation 
and future of these vast territories is in the hands of a 
congress elected by you, and their constituents in other 
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THE WEEE. 
— Gold closed, Tuesday, at 1004. 


— The Berlin peace congress, after a session of one 
month, concluded its labors on Saturday, all the pleni- 
potentiaries signing the treaty. 

— A convention has been arranged between Austria 
and the Porte, by which the latter accepts the occupa- 
tion of Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

— Servia’s independence has been proclaimed by 
Prince Milan. 

— England’s representative has taken formal posses- 
sion of the island of Cyprus, and 1700 British troops 
have landed at Larneca. Gen. Sir Garnet Wolseley is 
to be the British Governor of the island. . 

— Turkey has expressed a willingness to conclude a 
treaty with England for the abolition of the slave trade 
in the Ottoman dominions. 

— Governor-General the Earl of Dufferin will be 
made a Marquis, on his return to England. 

— Hoédel has been tried on the charge of attempting 
to assassinate Emperor William, and convicted; and he 
has received sentence of death. 

— Senor Mata, former minister to this country, has 
been appointed Mexican Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 

— Famine continues to rage in Northern China, and 
there is small prospect of a change for the better. 

— The Hon. Edward Baron Chandler has been ap- 
pointed lieutenant-governor of New Brunswick. 


— Cuba is to have a deputy in the Spanish Cortes for 
every 40,000 of her free inhabitants. 

— Two native tribes have recently risen against the 
Government of New Caledonia, slaughtering about one 
hundred and twenty-five whites, including women and 
children. 

— There has been a great fire in Mandaly, which is 
in British India, and by which 4,700 houses were 
destroyed. 

— Later accounts from the scene of the Indian 
battle, at Pendleton, Oregon, state that Captain Miles’s 
command, 300 strong, engaged between 400 and 500 of 
the Umatilla tribe, the fight lasting several hours. 
Fifteen savages are known to have been killed, while 
there were but two whites wounded. 

— A new comet has been discovered, in the constella- 
tion Hercules. 


THe twelfth annual meeting of the Georgia Teachers’ 


Association will fe hekl in Barnesville, Ga., July 31, 
and Aug. 1 and 2. 


Ir we critically examine our systems of education, 
and study carefully the courses of study adopted for 
our best schools, we find that they do give the intel- 
lectual training the foremost place. This would seem 
to imply that the intellectual part of our being was the 
most important. But in actual life we know there is a 
beauty and a value in a truly virtuous, well-ordered 
character, which over-reaches and out-weighs all accu- 
mulations of mere knowledge, however extended they 
may be. A highly-cultured moral nature has an intrin- 
sic excellence, a glory that shines from within outward, 
and is not a mere polished surface. The moral nature 


2.0! of the child is constantly in exercise, and needs to be 


trained and guided continually, that it may develop in 
the direction of what is true, pure, manly, and right. 
In our view, this kind of culture is the most important 
part of the teacher’s work. If the moral aspects of our 
schools are poor, if the relations of pupils one to an- 
other, and to the teacher, are not in accord with that 
rule of conduct that recognizes integrity, honor, and 
justice in their intercourse, and regards those little 
amenities of daily life demanded by good society, such 
a school is a partial failure. When a school makes a 
poor presentation in these respects, we attach little im- 
portance to all the exhibits of mere mental scholarship 
it may make. The age demands higher moral culture. 
One single fact will serve to emphasize the importance 
of inculcating principles in our elementary schools 
which will purify and elevate the character of our youth; 
out of 1,200 convicts in the Auburn (N. Y.) State Prison, 
during the present year, nearly 400 have passed through 
the lower grades of school and graduated at the high 
school. The future of our national character demands 
that our young men and women shall have the truest 
and best moral culture. Our subsequent greatness de- 
pends upon the work done by those who wield the moral 
forces of the home and schools of to-day. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE MEETING. 


[Editorial Correspondence.) 


MEMPHREMAGOG 
Newrort, 15, 1878. 


The forty-ninth annual meeting of the American In- 
stitute of Instruction is over, and in the midst of the 
multitude of impressions and expressions concerning it, 
and not entirely exhausted by its labors, we propose to 
make a record of a few of the leading points in its his- 
tory. We must confess that we cannot take an impar- 
tial standpoint from which to judge of its merits and 
successes, its demerits and failures. Others may make 
fairer judgments of the work done; and the press of the 
country, through its correspondents and critics, will 
undoubtedly chronicle, praise, and admonish. We pro- 
pose, in this issue, in addition to the very full record of 
its work, to give an outline of the results. 

THE ATTENDANCE OF EDUCATORS. 

Twenty-eight States of the country were represented 
in this meeting by nearly three thousand persons. This 
great body was made up very largely of actual teachers, 
and among them were the leaders of our common-school 
work, in and out of New England. Nine-tenths of the 
attendance was made up of the men and women who 
are doing the hard labor in teaching and supervision. 
The young were present with their fresh enthusiasm, 
and the veterans with their ripe experience. The high- 
est and the lowest in our professional ranks testified to 
their common interest by their coming together. Among 
those who are prominent in educational service, were: 

Gen. John Eaton, LL.D., United States Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation, Washington; John Hancock, LL.D., president of the 
National Teachers’ Association of Ohio; Hon. W. J. Corthell, 


Hon. C. A. Downs, Hon. E. Conant, Hon. J. W. Dickinson, 
Hon. M. A. Newell, State Superintendents of Public Instruc- 


Maryland, respectively ; Rev. A. A. Miner, D.D., and Rey. A. D. 
Mayo, Massachusetts; E. E. White, LL.D., Indiana; Rev. 
W. F. Warren, D.D., Massachusetts; Prof. H. Orcutt, New 
Hampshire; Merrick Lyon, LL.D., Rhode Island; Z. Richards, 
A.M., Washington; A. J. Rickoff, Superintendent of Schools, 
Cleveland, O. ; John Kraus, and Maria Kraus-Boelte, of New 
York; Prof. G. A. Howland, Chicago, Ill.; Mons. Tanetaro 
Megata, Japanese Commissioner of Education to the United 
States; S. S. Greene, LL.D:, of Rhode Island; L. Sauveur, 
LL.D., New York; W. A. Mowry, Rhode Island; Profs. Niles, 
Fay, and Dolbear, of Massachusetts; March and Barlow of 
Pennsylvania; Quimby, Emerson, and Worthen, of New 
Hampshire; Hanson and Fernald, of Maine; Professor Pierce, 
of New Jersey; Hitchcock, of New Hampshire; Mrs. Diehl, of 
New York; Misses O’Neil and Pemberton, of Virginia; Miss 
M. Schofield, South Carolina; Hon. George B. Loring, Massa- 
chusetts; his Excellency Gov. B. F. Prescott, New Hamp- 
shire; Prof. R. G. Hibbard, Connecticut; Professor Butter- 
field, Massachusetts; E. R. Ruggles, New Hampshire; A. P. 
Stone, Massachusetts; Professor Longley, Ohio; Miss Howell, 
Massachusetts; Mrs. G. Kilmer, New York; Miss Mary Allen 
West, Illinois; S. W. Mason, Massachusetts; and others. 

The Normal Schools were represented by Messrs. 
Rounds and Fletcher of Maine, Kelsey of New Hamp- 
shire, Hagar, Boyden, Scott, Dunton, and Miss Hyde 
of Massachusetts, Carleton of Connecticut, Leavenworth 
of Vermont, Newell of Maryland, Soldan of Missouri, 
and many others. 

School supervision enrolled Kneeland and Mason of 
Boston, Calkins of New York, Stone of Massachusetts, 
Parish and Sawyer of Connecticut, Henkle, Rickoff, and 
Peaslee of Ohio, Miss West of Illinois, Curtis of Penn- 
sylvania, Northend of Connecticut, Hume of Massa- 
chusetts, Walton and Hubbard, Agents of the Board of 
Education, Mass., Harrington of Connecticut, Edgerly 
of Massachusetts, and many others. 


High schools, academies, and colleges by their prin- 
cipals, professors, and teachers, were present in large 
numbers, and took active and efficient part in the 
exercises ; while the ladies, whom no man could number, 
from all the educational walks, were almost omnipresent 
among the mountains, to add by their zeal and interest 
to the success of the meeting. 


WHY THEY CAME. 

A multitude of reasons led this great company of 
people to gather among the mountains, and. it would be 
a difficult problem to answer the question fully. In the 
main, two causes were prominent, and these were un- 
doubtedly combined in the action of each individual. 
The first motive was an educational one; the second, 
recreational. Had the Institute met in one of our 
larger towns or cities, an attendance of five hundred 
would have been considered large, and some of our previ- 
ous meetings have even run as low as two hundred. At 
the close of the school year the teachers are wearied, and 
need rest. Continued hard work is not in order, nor 
should it be indulged in. Summer Institutes for the 
hard labor of the school merely, are, to our thoughts, as 
unseasonable as snow-storms in August. Zhe Institute 
was organized this year at the place where teachers 
wanted to go, and where, in connection with their in- 
terest in their profession, they could gather up the 
much-needed rest and strength for future service. The 
wisdom of the directors was clearly proven, that they 
had interpreted aright the wishes of their constituents 
and associates, in bringing the men and women of the 
country where the more serious work of deliberation on 
educational concerns could be united with great social 
opportunities and magnificent health-giving influences. 
A trip to the mountains meant to the teacher inspiration 
physically as well as professionally, and bad luck come 
to the man who would deprive the teacher of the great 
blessings conferred in either direction. Able educa- 
tional papers and discussions, united with mountain and 
lake excursions, were the great magnets which drew 
this most intelligent and enthusiastic audience to this 
rare meeting-place among the granite hills, 

HOW THEY CAME. 

Business foresight may not be considered an unex- 

pected quality in a business man, but to the managers 


tion of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 


of our railroads must be accorded not only shrewdness 
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and foresight, but generosity and courtesy, in offering 
such facilities for travel. Low rates of travel were 
granted us, and, so far as we know, on all the roads ad- 
vertised, every ticket has been honored. The unex- 
pected numbers on the trains made heavy draughts for 
steam-engines up steep grades among the mountains, 
and heavy claims on the patience and strength of rail- 
way officials. In most cases, however, notwithstanding 
crowded trains, and often unavoidable delays, the tran- 
sit of such a crowd was made with ease and despatch, 
and with the utmost coolness and good nature on the 
part of passengers and railroad managers. Delays were 
more often made the occasion of merriment than of vex- 
atious fault-finding. The railroads to and through New 
England have rendered us faithful service ; and especial 
credit is due the superintendent of the Boston, Con- 
cord, and Montreal railroad for the interest manifested, 
the energy displayed, and the gentlemanly courtesy 
manifest in the management of the crowded trains over 
that road, to and through the meeting. In the midst 
of so much that was excellent in the management of 
some other roads, we are not disposed at this time to com- 
plain of what seemed a want of promptness. We have 
only to suggest that business despatch is a wonderful 
element in managing institutes or railroads, and the 
want of it is a most inexcusable fault. The writer, 
although not a railroad man, would be willing to 
try his hand in the management of one or two railroads, 
at the next White Mountain Institute. 
HOW RECEIVED. 

For three weeks prior to the date of meeting, the 
great hotels at and near Fabyan’s were full. “ Standing- 
room only, at this hotel,” might have been placarded on 
each. The overflow from the five hotels near headquar- 
ters went westward to Bethlehem and Littleton, and 
filled their houses, with the exception of the Maple- 
wood; northward to Whitefield, Lancaster, and Jeffer- 
son, and eastward to North Conway and Upper Bart- 
lett. The tide began to flow into the mountains on 
Friday and Saturday, July 4 and 5; but on Monday 
the trains from all directions brought the incoming 
crowds, which, on arrival at the various stations and 
hotels, soon found its numbers safely and pleasantly lo- 
cated in their pre-arranged quarters. These were happily 
welcomed by the clerks and proprietors, but how to dis- 
pose of the unticketed was a more difficult question ; 
yet it was solved, to the general satisfaction of every- 
body, so far as we know, and cots, sofas, and parlor- 
floors became the resting-places of those who found 
themselves without rooms in the inns. The patience of 
applicants and the accommodating spirit of hotel-mana- 
gers was a marvel to all students of human philosophy, 
for aharder test of the sublime in conduct could hardly 
be made. The utmost good-nature prevailed every- 
where, and if any jhad a reason, or a disposition to 
grumble, it was most wonderfully hidden under a strong 
desire to make the best of it, even at a little temporary 
sacrifice of comfort. From Monday to Saturday, a ses- 
sion of four full days and an added evening,—the longest 
session of the Institute since the first,—the tide flowed 
in and out from Fabyan’s, and pressed hard upon the 
strength and material energies of the managers and 
commissary departments of the several hotels and 
boarding-houses ; but everywhere the fullest satisfac- 
tion was given to the guests by their hosts. Educators 
at the tables were served, in many instances, by fellow- 
teachers and students, who are helpers at these moun- 
tain houses; and even on the summit of Mt. Wash- 
ington we had the pleasure of service of students 
of the Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. The 
teachers were served with the best of the feast, and 
the promptness, politeness, and despatch of the ser- 
vice was marked and commended universally. At the 
close of the sessions of the Institute, the guests of the 
several hotels met and passed resolutions of thanks to 
the managers and their employees who had so faithfully 
ministered to their comfort and happiness; and more of 
genuine heartiness was never expressed than in the ut- 


terances therein given. Mr. Stevens of Fabyan’s, the 
Messrs. Barrows & Merrill of Crawford’s and the Twin 
Mountain, Durgin & Fox of the Sinclair, Croft of the 
Maplewood, Rounsevel of the White Mountain, Leavitt 
of the Mt. Pleasant, Mrs. Dodge of the Summit House, 
and the several proprietors of other houses, will never 
want for friends to speak their praises while the mem- 
bers of the Institute “ still live.” S 


WHAT WAS DONE IN THE INSTITUTE. 

The published programme was most faithfully carried 
out in the morning and evening sessions. The papers 
read were forcible and practical, and added to the rep- 
utation of their authors. A synopsis of each is given 
in our columns this week, and several of them will ap- 
pear in full in Journat. Unity appeared in the 
midst of variety. The great topics of supervision, 
qualifications of teachers, teachers’ and school examina- 
tions, coéducation, unity of all grades of education, pro- 
fessional schools, universal education by the State, re- 
ceived full and thorough treatment. The discussions 
were animated and able, and, in some instances, sharp 
and exciting. The candor and courage of disputants 
wasa marked feature of the meeting. Opinions clashed, 
free from personal hostility. Men and women agreed 
in their educational differences, and expressed the most 
advanced thought of the age in the most earnest and 
cultivated words. From these papers and discussions 
may be selected many texts for future talks in THE 
JOURNAL. 

The meeting on the summft of Mt. Washington was 
as remarkable in character as the occasion was rare, and 
the locality elevated. 

The sessions were all well attended, and many 
were packed to the utmost capacity of the audience- 
room. 

MOUNTAIN EXCURSIONS. 

These were faithfully improved and most thoroughly 
enjoyed. Over two thousand persons ascended Mt. 
Washington, and the fine weather of the week rendered 
travel most inviting, and the scenery most enchanting. 
While the railroads up Washington and through Craw- 
ford Notch carried thousands to behold these majestic 
wonders, many others, both gentlemen and ladies, 
climbed the summits of Washington, Willard, Willey; 
Mts., Deception, Agassiz, Lafayette, and other prom- 
inent peaks, on foot; and the stories of pedestrian- 
ism will astonish children and children’s children for 
several school generations. It is an interesting fact 
that the first ascent of Mt. Willey by a party of moun- 
tain climbers, was made by members of the Institute 
and the Appalachian Club, escorted by Prof. C. E. Fay, 
of Tufts College, the president of the club, and some of 
his associates. The mountain paths were in unusually 
good condition for climbing, and the weather was favor- 
ably cool and pleasant. So far as we know, not one 
serious accident has occurred to any one of the multi- 
tude in its various intricate movements by rail, stage- 
coach, carriage, horse-back, or foot-travel. The only 
losses which have come under our notice were an opera- 
glass and seven ladies’ fans. Our own glass was lost, 
but is found. The Appalachian Club held a field meet- 
ing at Fabyan’s on Wednesday, and the thanks of the 
Institute are due to Professors Fay, Hitchcock, Niles, 
and others, for valuable services rendered, as well as 
addresses given on the geography, topography, and 
scenery, of the White Mountains. The great pleasure 
and exhilaration of these mountain excursions have 
made us forget our past labors and wearinesses, and the 
experiences formed and pictures we have photographed 
through the optic camera, will remain ineffaceable by 
time. 

THE SOCIAL WORK. 

“ Had the Institute done no strictly educational work 
it has well repaid the effort of its meeting, by the great 
social advantages it has offered,” said a distinguished 
visitor; and all who were present can appreciate the 
statement. The hotel-life, and the constant mingling 
and intermingling of the members in the meetings, at 
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hotel parlors and tables, on railroads, walks, and excur- 
sions, made the gathering eminently social. Said a 
Western man, “I thought you New-Englanders were 
cold, stiff, and unsocial, but I was mistaken.” Men 
and women from twenty-eight States met, walked, talked, 
ate, and drank together for nearly a week; and the new 
acquaintanceship made, and the old renewed, will mark 
an era in our teaching-life. How full of good cheer 
were all! We saw no one but ourselves out of patience. 
It was a season of hearty gcod-cheer everywhere, and 
from the distant points of our stopping-places to the 
center of our meeting, and from thence to the very 
summit of Mt. Washington, joyous conversation, music, 
song, and laughter were the order of the day. Grum- 
blers and unsocial people staid at home,—if they exist 
in our profession,—and the mountains were full of hearty 
friends and companions, Virginia and South Carolina 
teachers met in hearty fellowship those of New England 
and New York, while the teachers of the West and 
Southwest made masterly advances, towards the hearts 
of our New England and Southern forces. What 
great events may yet transpire from these beginnings, 
the history of the future alone will reveal. The closing 
exercises at Fabyan’s, consisting of a social reunion, 
were a fitting close to this great meeting. 
MEMORIALS. 

The forty-ninth meeting will be the event of many 
lives, as well as the meeting of the Institute. In order 
to mark it in our history, two monuments will be 
erected to commemorate its great significance. 

A MEMORIAL FUND. 

The condition of the treasury permitting it, the di- 
rectors have voted to invest one thousand dollars, a part 
of the income of this gathering, as a fund, the proceeds 
of which shall be used for the future benefit of the In- 
stitute. 

A MOUNTAIN MONUMENT. 

The Institute has also voted to connect the valley of 
Sawyers River, near Upper Bartlett, with the Pemige- 
wasset Valley near Waterville, by a path across the un- 
explored wilderness, and to make an offset to the sum- 
mit of Mt. Carrigan, the grandest mountain summit 
now left to be rendered accessible. Mt. Carrigan is the 
central peak of the White-Mountain group, and “ The 
American Institute Path, of 1878,” will be engraved on 
the rocky sides of this noble mountain. What fitter 
monument to this meeting! 

“HONOR TO WHOM HONOR,” ETC, 

Two names should be held in high esteem in connec- 
tion with the work of preparing for and executing the 
plans of the Institute. Both were behind the scenes, 
and it is gur extreme pleasure to bring them on the 
stage and introduce them to our teachers. One is the 
late secretary of the Institute, J. Milton Hall, Esq., 
of Providence, and the other is J. A. Dodge, Esq., 
Manager of the Boston, Concord and Montreal rail- 
road. Their untiring labors, their constant personal 
fidelity for the care and comfort of the traveling public, 
and their unvarying courtesy and gentlemanly conduct 
are worthy of all praise. They will never be forgotten 
by the Institutes of 1876, 1877, and 1878. Others are 
worthy, but these two stand foremost, and so far excel 
that it will awaken no invidious thoughts in the hearts 
of others whom we have not space or time to mention. 

Other points we have noted must wait another issue. 

Tue Epiror. 


— If any one doubts the profound wisdom and 
knowledge of our school supervisors, let him read the 
following, among the questions for examination of a 
class in algebra in one of our high schools : 


“One-fifth of a hive of bees flew to the Kadamba 
flower; one-third to the Silandhara; three times the 
difference of these two numbers flew to an arbor; and 
one bee continued flying about, attracted on each side 
by the fragrant Ketaki and the Malati. What was the 


number of bees ?” — [ Taken from Longfellow’s “ Kav- 
anah.” 


Who says our supervisors (?) do not earn their 
$4,000 ?—Boston Daily Traveller, 
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States; but see, when a territorial question comes into 
Congress how is it treated! Look over the records of 
Congress and you will find the answer. Now I am glad 
that the teachers here are thinking on this subject ; 
think on, until you have moved the whole public mind, 
and that is the potent power to move Congress to the 
great responsibility of legislation for our territories. 
Do you know that we had the territory of New Mexico 
for twenty years, under a government of the past, and 
during that time that territory had no common-school 
system, and was drifting rapidly back into a state of 
barbarism ? Do you know that there is not an iota of 
law in the vast territory of Alaska by which they can 
begin to build a road, a bridge, or a public schoolhouse, 
or protect persons or property? Do you know of the 
customs and ideas that are creeping into the popula- 
tions of these territories, which are to be parts of this 
great Union in the future ? | 

Again, look at the Indian question, which is so closely 
involved in the territorial question. What is the con- 
dition of these 300,000 Indians in our land, drawing mil- 
lions of dollars from the treasury and adding to the 
taxes? Whyisit? Because the question is misunder- 
stood and misconstrued. If you have an Indian family 
in your midst, and their children want to go to school, do 
you keep them out? or do you not rather throw around 
them influences which shall bring them under the pro- 
tection of the law, and prepare them to be producers of 
wealth and virtue ? But go into these regions, and what 
do you see? Ifa law-abiding and respectable Indian 
family wish to give culture to their children, they must 
go elsewhere, or be neglected. 

And again, what of Mormonism ? Do you know that 
that element in our territories contains the poison 
which is destructive to our Union? I mean polygamy. 
But when the boys and girls have been educated, they 
refuse to enter into polygamous marriages. Now if 
you educate politically, what do youdo? The answer is 
only too evident. 

Miss Schofield, of South Carolina, asked how it was 
expected they should give instruction in political gov- 
ernment, when seven-eights of the teachers of the coun- 
try (the ladies) were politically classed in the category 
of idiots. 

Dr. A. A. Miner, of Boston, thought there never was 
a time when political education was more needed; but 
suggested that if the teachers of the country were thor- 
oughly in earnest in the matter they would soon find 
the ways and means. He particularly advocated that 
in teaching history, more attention should bé given to 
the stndy of individual character than to the details of 
events. 

Dr. E. E. White, Indiana, followed, showing that the 
great need of the country was not so much intelligence 
as integrity, and that the accomplishment of this end 
must largely rest with the teacher. 

Mr. Haine, of Lawrence, Mass., concurred with Dr. 
Miner that if more attention was drawn to the charac- 
ter of the noble men of history, we should not now wit- 
ness the present political degradation. 

Prof. Z. Richards, of Washington, D. C., briefly re- 
ferred to the gradual usurpation of power at Washing- 
ton, which could not occur if the people were properly 
educated in the principles of government. 

J. W. Webster, of Boston, Mass., suggested that one 
of the great stepping-stones to this political regener- 
ation was by the instrumentality of temperance, and 
moved the following resolution, which was unanimously 
adopted : 

Whereas, Teachers, from their position, and the re- 
sponsibility of their office, should ever exert an influ- 
ence in favor of morality, and against all customs and 
habits that are injurious to society; and whereas, we 
regard intemperance as one of the greatest of evils, as 
productive of disorder and crime, as destructive of in- 


dividual happiness, and social welfare, and the public 
; therefore 


Resolved, That we will ever use our influence for the 
promotion of temperance, and strive, by inculcating its 
principles, to save the young from the contaminating 
and destructive power of intemperance, and the vice 
and misery to which it leads. 


Visible Speech. 


The next paper was read by Prof. L. A. Butterfield, of Mas- 

chusetts, subject, ‘‘ Visible Speech,” illustrated by a diagram 
of the vocal organs, and discussing the relation of phonetic 
symbols to the organs and the mechanism of the universal 
phonetic alphabet, in which may be written any language or 
dialect. 

This alphabet of languages was discovered in 1864, by Alex. 
Melville Bell, professor in Edinburgh University, and has been 
used for instruction of the deaf in several countries, and in 
more than twenty States and private schools in the United States 
alone, during the last few years. Its utility in primary instruc- 
tion was shown by the great economy in obtaining results in a 
very short time by the system, but which are taught by hard and 
long-continued drill in the usual way. By a knowledge of this 
system the children in our schools may attain a more elegant 
and correct articulation. It would be a means of economy in 
the plan of a thorough education, as it would place the chil- 
dren in a condition most favorable for acquiring any modern 
language. In the United States, children of foreign parents 
could readily be taught to speak English as American children 
speak it. Teachers may readily acquire a knowledge of this 
system, and by its use save much valuable time and labor. 


It has been thought that only children can learn to pro- 
nounce a foreign language with freedom and expression. Vis- 
ible speech makes it possible for the student of twenty or 
thirty years to pronounce a foreign language with the facility 
of achild. The wonderful results of this universal alphabet 
may be imagined when we @onsider its many applications in 
all countries. Universal language is one of the possibilities of 
the system. 

Mr. Bell discovered the universal phonetic basis of language 
by a careful and experimental study of all the organs and 
parts of organs used in articulation, and all the positions and 
relations in which they are adjusted in the production of 
speech. Mr. Bell gave to each organ, part of an organ, or 
muscle used in articulation, a distinctive symbol pictorial of 
the part used; also the relations of the parts to each other are 
symbolized in a similar manner, so that each symbol in the al- 
phabet indicates to the eye what organ or muscles are used, 
and the definite position in which those organs or parts are 
placed in the production of any element. Each letter or sym- 
bol representing any sound is therefore pictorial of the exact 
position of the organs or parts of organs used in the produc- 
tion of that sound. In the alphabet of visible speech every 
letter has a fixed phonetic value, which is the same in all lan- 
guages, every sound its own appropriate symbol, and every 
part of every letter has a definite physiological meaning. 

In the visible-speech alphabet will be found symbols to 
represent all the sounds of all languages and all dialects; and 
any one understanding the principles of visible speech can ar- 
ticulate all these sounds by simply executing with the organs 
of speech whatever the symbols dictate. 

During the summer of 1864, Mr, Bell’s system was tested by 
many scientific and literary men of Great Britain, and com- 
missioners from the principal European nations, to the entire 
satisfaction of all. Mr. Bell demonstrated that in his alpha- 
bet could be written any language or dialect, and any one un- 
derstanding the mechanism and use of the symbols could pro- 
nounce any language written in these symbols, with vernacu- 
lar precision, though he did not understand the meaning of a 
single word he was articulating. 


Visible speech was first used for the instruction of the deaf 
in England in 1869; introduced into America for the instruc- 
tion of the deaf in the year 1871 by Prof. Alex. Graham Bell, 
and son of Alex. Melville Bell. It was used in the mission 
field in China in 1872. It was adopted by the Boston Univer- 
sity School of Oratory in 1874. 


Professor Butterfield drew a diagram of the organs of speech 
upon the blackboard, showing the parts used in articulation. 
He gave to these parts appropriate marks, and from these phys- 
iological marks he constructed the Universal Phonetic Alpha- 
bet, which seems very simple as well as wonderful. 

He gave illustrations of the universal application of this 
alphabet, by writing in visible-speech symbols the articu- 
lation of Mr. Tanetaro Megata, the Japanese Commissioner of 
Education to the United States, who pronounced his native 
language to the Institute. 

Mr. Butterfield wrote his articulation in symbols of the pho- 
netic alphabet on the blackboard. Then he and others under- 
standing the system, pronounced the language on the black 
board with most wonderful accuracy. 

Mr. Butterfield then showed the utility of visible speech in 
primary instruction; and the learning to pronounce foreign 


languages by the definite results and economy of time were 
plain to be seen, 


EvenInG EXERCISES. 


As it was generally known that the evening exer- 
cises were to consist of a grand concert, by the 
Fabyan House Orchestra, — Blaisdell’s Orchestra Club 
of Concord, — followed by an address by Dr. G. B. Lot- 
ing, of Salem, Mass., the spacious parlors, piazzas, and 
rotunda of the Fabyan at an early hour were crowded, 
there being in the main parlor a literally packed audi- 
ence. The concert programme was especially choice 
and generously encored. 


Dr. Loring’s Address. 


Dr. G. B. Loring, of Salem, Mass., was introduced, and de- 
livered, in an excellent manner, an able address on ‘* Methods 
and Objects of American Education.” 

He considered this age to be especially the age of popular 
education, and alluded to the efforts now made to extend the 
privilege to all persons in all sections of our country. He advo- 
cated general culture as necessary to prepare the mind for edu- 
cation for a specific purpose, and enlarged upon the relations 
which should exist between teacher and pupil, and on the 
school-house best adapted to educational work, urging also 
the introduction of a measure of the academic system into the 
work of the high school. In answering the question how far 
the State should educate, he said: It will be observed that in 
suggesting the methods and defining the object of American 
education, I have not endeavored to confine the work of public 
instruction within any recognized limits. On the contrary, 
the introduction of what is usually called the academic system 
of teaching into the public schools, the modification of the 
graded system, the enlargement of each teacher’s sphere of 
duty, the reduction in size, and the increase in number of our 
schools, to all of which I have called your attention, indicate 
my belief in the extent to which the State may properly go in 
the work of popular instruction. 

With the most profound respect for those who differ from 
me on this point, and conscious of the high value of views 
drawn from experience in the best educational work in our 
country, I am led to believe that in education, as in every other 
walk in life, — social, civil, practical, material,—the American 
has an unusual tendency to expand. We “‘go from strength 
to strength’ in this country, and can only be true to the spirit 
of the fathers by performing the duty of our day in the same 
manner as they performed the duty of theirs. The district 
school filled their measure of general knowledge. Said Mr. 
Everett, “‘To read the English language well, to write with 
dispatch a neat, legible hand, and be master of the first four 
rules of arithmetic, so as to dispose of at once, with accuracy, 
every question of figurés which comes up in practice, — I call 
this a good education.”’ Fifty years ago it was; and in the 
comparatively simple and narrow way of life then, it answered 
a most excellent purpose. But in these days of intense activity, 
widened duty, enlarged responsibility, incessant mental effort, 
wide-spread familiarity with life in every quarter of the globe, 
daily diffusion of knowledge by an unwearied press and un- 
ending talk, the necessity for wider culture is imperative; the 
demand for it is importunate. Those who learn at all will not 
be satisfied with so small a draught, and in accordance with 
this desire and the popular necessity, the organization of public 
instruction has largely expanded, and the value of varied mental 
effort is truly understood. 

It is deemed more fortunate to have forgotten a fact, than 
never to have known it, — better to haye lost an accomplish- 
ment, than never to have had it. ‘‘ Do you think it does one 
any good to know Latin ?”’ said one French student to an- 
other. ‘‘ Perhaps not,’’ was the reply, “‘ but it does one 
great good to have forgotten it.’”’ And this is the law of mod- 
ern education, whether provided by the State or by private in- 
stitutions. It is the intellectual and moral influence of sound 
learning, as well as its accomplishments and usefulness, which 
has given it the high and important place it holds in every 
well-organized State and in modern society. We have learned 
to believe in the power of knowledge to draw young men away 
from the haunts of idleness and vice, to increase their respect 
for each other, to point the way to honorably industry, to fill 
their minds with a just estimate of the philanthropic enter- 
prises of the day, and to enable them to appreciate their du- 
ties and responsibilities as citizens. 

We have learned to believe in the power of knowledge to 
give young women an influential place in the work of society, 
and to multiply the objects for which and the means by which 
they are to live. If the object of a civil organization, then, is 
to provide for the safety and happiness of those who compose 
it, thé State cannot well pause in its work of education, or con- 
fine itself to the fundamental business of common schools. 
There is a vast amount of informatidh, moreover, which the. 
great mass of our pupils could never reach but for the liber- 
ality of the Commonwealth.’ The course of instruction adopted 
in our high schools, those free fountains offering their life- 
giving blessings to all, could not be enjoyed by thousands of 


Jour children should the State withdraw its aid. So, too, of 
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many of our industrial schools which are under public endow- 
ment, and in which the most useful branches are taught, such 
as drawing for designs, the use of mechanical forces, and the 
manipulation of the arts. The business of life here makes 
great demands for all such accomplishments, and our system 
of public instruction can do no better work than to bestow 
them upon our young mem and women. I can conceive of no 
more important service than the development of our high and 
special schools up to this requirement. And if there are weak- 
nesses and defects in the present system, allow me to suggest 
that the remedy lies in the direction of enlarging instead of 
narrawing their sphere, and in engrafting upon them that gen- 
eral culture to which I have alluded, as the foundation of a 
good education, and also in establishing the most intimate re- 
lations between teacher and pupil. 

I hardly need remind you of the objections which are raised 
against this view of the duty of the State toward the higher 
branches of education, — that the State can only do imper- 
fectly what would be much better done, what is, in fact, better 
done in private institutions,—that the result of such education 
is uneasiness and restlessness, and an unwillingness to enter 
upon the common toil of life, after being clothed with the ac- 
complishments of the high school,—that young men are simply 
elevated above mechanical occupations, and young women are 
unfitted to be mechanics’ wives, — that we are made impatient 
of toil, and are raised above ordinary service. I am aware 
that these objections are vigorously urged, and I know that 
they are entitled to the most careful and anxious considera- 
tion. But I find no remedy for the evils in pausing and re- 
tracing our steps. To my mind, the way out is the way on. 

The weak and unfortunate notions to which the objectors 
allude are to be cured by additional knowledge, and not by a 
return of even comparative ignorance. I know many a young 
man whose daily toil on the land or in the shop is lightened 
and made more tolerable and profitable by the good education 
he has brought to his work. The graduates of our public 
schools have already learned that they are not educated above, 
but for, the daily toil of life, whatever that toil may be. And 
I am satisfied to wait for the wisdom and good sense which ed- 
ucation will, in the end, develop to remedy the evils which 
may arise from temporary weakness and folly. I think the 
system will cure itself, if we will only give it unlimited oppor- 
tunity. Permit me to call your attention to a still broader 
ground, upon which the argument in favor of the most ad- 
vanced and liberal aid to education can be founded. 

The problem of American suffrage and citizenship is vexing 
many of the best and ablest minds among us. The results of 
universal suffrage, so-called, are not considered by many phil- 
osophic observers to be fortunate or encouraging. A century 
of national life based upon this right seems to them a century 
of antagonism and confusion. For myself, Ido not read the 
lesson exactly in this manner. The exercise of the right of 
suffrage by a great mass of the American people,—native, for- 
eign, emancipated, rich, poor, learned, and ignorant, — has at 
times produced results, I am aware, by no means creditable to 
our republic. But it has also produced results of which we 
have aright to be proud, and which have given us great power 
and high reputation. 

I have often been startled by the defiance and courage of the 
popular instinct in great crises here. It is not necessary for 
me to enumerate the instances, with which you are all familiar, 
in which the best counsels and the best men have received 
popular support in our country, against the designs of ambi- 
tious and arrogant leaders. There is hardly a great political 
event in our history which has not been made great by a saga- 
cious and courageous people forcing their leaders to obey; and 
if you must have illustrations, let me remind you of the eman- 
cipation proclamation and Lincoln’s second election. That evils 
arise from the same source, we all know; but how short-lived 
they generally are! That bad men are placed in high official 
position by the same power, we all know; but how few of them 
have entailed upon us a permanent damage, and how summa- 
rily have they been consigned to oblivion! If you will look 
carefully over the political history of our country, I think you 
will be struck with the fact that personal attempts to estab- 
lish a bad policy, or to secure high position for manifestly dan- 
gerous purposes, have seldom succeeded. But were it other- 
wise, I doubt if the remedy would be the abridgement of the 
right of suffrage. Classification does not work well here. It 
<reates discontent, and destroys the flavor of republican in- 
‘Stitutions, 

The perpetuation of powerin our country is always danger- 
‘ous, whether it be individual or party power. The prospect of 
defeat and overthrow makes parties and individuals often 
‘time-serving and cowardly; but if they are right, they always 
gather strength from defeat, and the successful party, if 
wrong, has always but a short-lived existence. The checks 
and balances of “ universal suffrage’? ought to be considered 
before it is condemned as an unmitigated evil; and we should 
ask ourselves whether the evil cannot be remedied better ky 
-correcting and improving and cultivating those who exercise 
the right, than by abridging the right itself—one of the recog- 
‘nized corner-stones of republican institutions. If this is to be 
‘done, and I think it should be, tell me what instrument you 


have to do it with more powerful than the broadest, most dif- 
fused, and most liberal education, open to all. What other in- 
strument have you to compare with this? If, then, you would 
purify the ballot-box, if you would provide against the danger- 
ous uprising of the ignorant and misguided, if you would pre- 
pare the people for an honest and honorable patriotic policy, if 
you would arm them against the designs of demagogues, and 
make them quick to see the right and bold to maintain it, 
quicken their consciences and strengthen their minds, and 
give them a keen sense of their responsibilities, by educating 
them up to the highest standard which the State can bestow. 
A remedy like this harmonizes with our institutions. Abridge- 
ments and requirements are a reflection upon them, which we 
should avoid if possible. 

It is this service, gentlemen, whigh is committed to your 
hand. Upon its success depends’ the very existence of our 
government, the peace and happiness of our people. You must 
have observed that the demand for your labor is urgent and 
universal in every section of our country. Every State, every 
community, recognizes its importance, and I am glad to say 
strives for its possession. Your occupation is now considered 
an important ally of the government, whose power and influ- 
ence have been enlarged and glorified by the representatives of 
education and science who have been called into immediate 
service in our day. 


FOURTH DAY. — Frinay, Jury 12. 


The devotional exercises were conducted by Dr. A. A. 
Miner, of Boston. Reports of committees were given. 


Election of Officers. 


Mr. Hagar, chairman of the Committee on Nomina- 
tions of officers, proposed the renomination of Hon. T. 
W. Bicknell for the presidency of the Institute. Mr. 
Bicknell, haying already served two years with marked 
fidelity, respectfully declined further service. The 
committee then reported a list of officers, and Mr. Hagar 
was authorized to cast the ballot for the members of the 
Institute, which resulted as follows: 


President —Isaac N. Carleton, New Britain, Conn. 

Vice-Presidents — 8. 8. Greene, Providence, R. I. ; 
Henry Barnard, Hartford, Conn.; Ariel Parish, New 
Haven, Conn.; George B. Emerson, Boston, Mass. ; 
Hiram Orcutt, West Lebanon, N. H.; Charles North- 
end, New Britain, Conn,; Merrick Lyon, Providence, 
R. I.; Thomas W. Bicknell, Boston, Mass. ; Calvin B, 
Hulbert, Middlebury, Vt.; C. C. Rounds, Farmington, 
Me.; A. P. Stone, Springfield, Mass.; John Eaton, 
Washington, D.C.; Sarah E. Doyle, Providence, R. I. ; 
Susan M. Hollowell, Wellesley, Mass.; B. G. Northrop, 
New Haven, Conn.; T. W. Valentine, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 


Ellen M. Haskell, Norton, Mass. ; T. B. Stockwell, Provi 
dence, R. I.; David N. Camp, New Britain, Conn. ; 
John D. Philbrick, Boston, Mass.; Mary P. Colburn, 
Boston, Mass.; Fannie E. Kyle, Essex Junction, Vt. ; 
Rebecca Jones, Worcester, Mass.; D. W. Jones, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; D. B. Hagar, Salem, Mass.; David Crosby, 
Nashua, N. H.; John W. Dickinson, Newton, Mass. ; 
Charles Hammond, Monson, Mass.; Joseph White, 
Williamstown, Mass.; N.“L. Bishop, Norwich, Conn. ; 
David Leach, Providence, R. 1.; Mary E. Rowe, La- 
conia, N. H.; C. G. Clarke, Boston, Mass.; A. G. Boy- 
den, Bridgewater, Mass.; T. H. Hanson, Waterville, 
Me.; E. A. Hubbard, Springfield, Mass.; J. W. Sim- 
monds, Milford, Mass. ; George J. Cummings, Meriden, 
N. H.; Edward Conant, Randolph, Vt.; J. W. Web- 
ster, Boston, Mass.; W. A. Mowry, Providence, R. I. ; 
W. J. Corthell, Calais, Me.; Augustus Morse, Hart- 
ford, Conn.; Albert Harkness, Providetice, R. I. ; C. P. 
Rugg, New Bedford, Mass.; R. 8. Andrews, Bristol, R. 1; 
D. P. Corbin, Hartford, Conn. ; H. T. Fuller, St. Johns- 
bury, Vt.; G. T. Fletcher, Castine, Me.; M. C. Steb- 
bins, Springfield, Mass. ; Moses Merrill, Boston, Mass. ; 
D. W. Hoyt, Providence, R. 1; W. E. Eaton, Boston, 
Mass.; Homer B. Sprague, Boston, Mass. ; C. A. Downs, 
Lebanon, N. H.; L. W. Russell, Providence, R. L.; F. 
F. Barrows, Hartford, Ct. ; 5. W. Mason, Boston, Mass. 
Secretary—Henry E. Sawyer, New Britain, Conn. 
Assistant-Secretary—G. A. Littlefield, Malden, Mass. 
Treasurer—George A. Walton, Westfield, Mass. 
Councillors — M. G. Daniell, Boston, Mass.; John 
Kneeland, Boston, Mass. ; E. Ruggles, Hanover, N. H. ; 
A. J. Phipps, Lewiston, Me.; Horace M. Willard, 
Saxton’s River, Vt.; W. O. Fletcher, Rockland, Me. ; 
A. J. Manchester, Providence, R. I.; A. P. Marble, 
Worcester, Mass.; B. F. Tweed, Boston, Mass.; A. D. 
Small, Salem, Mass.; James S. Cambridge, 


Mass. ; J. C. Greenough, Providence, R, 


Necrology— Resolutions. 
Charles Northend, A.M., of New Britain, Conn., chair- 
man of the Committee on Necrology, made an elaborate 
and able report, paying tribute im memoriam to the 
members of the Institute deceased during the past year, 
(which will appear in a future issue of Tue JouRNAL). 


The Auditing Committee made their report upon the 
treasurer’s accounts, which was accepted and adopted. 


W. A. Mowry, A.M., chairman of the Committee on 
Resolutions, reported the following, which were unan- 
imously adopted : 


Whereas, The careful and extensive arrangements 
in progress for months past, in preparation for the 
forty-ninth annual meeting of this honored association, 
to be held amid the delightful scenery of the White 
Mountains, had prepared for us the most elevated edu- 
cational gathering ever held in New England and for a 
meeting of the highest character; now, therefore, the 
session being about to close,— 

Resolved, That we regard this meeting, perhaps the 
largest educational meeting ever held in this country, 
and the largest ever held by this Institute, as eminently 
successful and gratifying, both from the study of nature 
which it has permitted with healthful and exhilarating 
reaction, and for the satisfactory character of its literary 
and practical exercises in this hall. 

Resolved, That, first of all, our hearty thanks are 
due, and are hereby tendered, to the Committee of Ar- 
rangements, and notably to the president, Hon. T. W. 
Bicknell, A.M., of Boston, and the secretary, J. Milton 
Hall, of Providence, for their long-continued, persistent, 
and laborious efforts to make all the multitudinous ar- 
rangements necessary for so large and so successful a 
meeting, particularly in relation to hotel accommoda- 
tions, railroad and excursion plans, the singularly full 
and complete circulation of information and advertising 
of the meeting, and in bringing before this body of 
teachers so excellent, so valuable, and so entertaining a 
programme of exercises at the several sessions of the 
Institute. 

Resolved, That we hereby express our high appreci- 
ation of the courtesies and assistance rendered by the 
proprietors of hotels, including the Fabyan House, 
Crawford’s, Twin Mountain House, Summit House, 
Mt. Pleasant House, White Mountain House, Glen 
House, the hotels at Bethlehem, Littleton, Whitefield, 
North Conway, Jefferson, and wherever else our mem- 
bers have found a home; second, by the railroad com- 
panies in reduction of fares and for extra trains, and in 
whatever way they have succeeded in promoting the 
success and pleasure of the meeting; and third, the 
general newspaper press for information disseminated, 
and for reports of the meeting, specially the New Ene- 
LAND JOURNAL OF EpvucaTION, for generous advertis- 
ing, suggestions, hints, and useful and valuable infor- 
mation upon many topics connected therewith ; and 
finally, our gratitude to all who have in any way con- 
tributed to the success of this notable gathering. 

Resolved, That we express our gratification and thanks 
to all the ladies and gentlemen who have presented 
papers; given addresses, music or readings, or aided in 
the discussion of topics before the Institute. 

Resolved, That we hereby repeat our resolution of 
last year, in favor of the metric system of weights and 
measures, and express our confident hope that we are 
twelve months nearer the general adoption of the system 
in our own country than at our last annual meeting; 
and the American Institute heartily approves the bill 
recently passed by the legislature of New Jersey, sup- 
plying each public school of the State with the neces- 
sary apparatus for practically teaching the metric sys- 
tem, and recommends to the other States similar action 
as the most practicable means of advancing this much- 
needed educational reform. 

Resolved, That we reaffirm our confidence in the ac- 
cepted policy of the regulation of education by the 
States, and that we recognize the indebtedness of the 
States to the National Government for grants of land 
and money for educational purposes, and the establish- 
ment of the Bureau of Education, for the collection and 
dissemination of information upon educational matters, 
and that we call upon Congress to give this bureau am- 
ple means for the preparation and publication of this in- 
formation. 

Resolved, That we urge upon Congress the impor- 
tance of making new grants of land and money for the 
purposes of special and general education, to be be- 
stowed on such conditions as will best promote efficiency. 

Resolved, That we heartily commend to the favora- 
ble consideration of Congress the use, for this purpose, 


of the net proceeds of the public lands, any funds re- 
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ceived from railroads aided by land grants, and also the 
moneys accumulated in the United States treasury from 
the administration of the patent office. 

Resolved, That the Institute of Instruction unite with 
the American Philological Association, and others, in a 
memorial to Congress, asking that a commission of in- 
quiry be appointed to examine and report how far a re- 
form in English spelling is desirable, and what changes 
in orthography, if any, may be wisely introduced into 
the public documents. 

Resolved, That the educational claims of the spelling 
reform merit our most careful consideration, and that a 
committee of four be appointed to report at the next 
meeting of the Institute what steps should be taken by 
this Association to aid in the simplification of English 
spelling. 

A committee on “ Spelling Reform” was chosen, con- 
sisting of D. B. Hagar, Mrs. Geo. A. Walton, Mrs. D. 
B. Hagar, of Massachusetts, and Zalmon Richards of 
Washington, D. C., to whom were referred resolutions 
relating to a change of the orthography of the language, 
with instructions to report at the next meeting of the 
Institute. 

Madame Kraus-Boelte, of New York, gave an inter- 
esting address on the kindergarten schools, showing 
the progress Froebel’s ideas are making in America. 
She exhibited specimens of articles, models, drawings, 
etc., made by little children in her own school in New 
York. She advocated the pure Froebel system of kin- 


dergarten instruction. 
The Education of Labor. 
The address of Prest. E. E. White, of Purdue Uni- 


versity, Indiana, on this subject, was a condensed and 
strong statement of the great issue now before the 


country. 

Aristocracy has always opposed the education of labor. 
This opposition may vary in form, but its aim is always the 
same. The aristocracy of caste asserts that the great mass of 
mankind are born to serve, and that the less intelligent the 
servant the more docile the service. It declares that educa- 
tion unfits the children of toil for their lot in life. The aris- 
tocracy of capital asserts that intelligence increases the price of 
labor. Ignorant labor has few wants to supply, and therefore 
is content with low wages. The aristocracy of culture asserts 
that the great mass of mankind are born dullards, and all at- 
tempts to educate them are futile. This is the doctrine of the 
hero-worshipper, Carlyle, echoed recently by the learned pres- 
ident of Harvard, and it is asserted more or less clearly by 
many devotees of culture who have lost all sympathy for the 
people. 

The recent check to the prosperity of the country makes 
this condition of affairs painfully evident, and aristocracy im- 
proves the opportunity to make another assault upon popular 
education. Many causes have contributed to the present dis- 
respect for labor, and especially for what is termed menial ser- 
vice. The first of these is the influence of slavery; the sec- 
ond is immigration, which has filled nearly every department 
of common labor with ignorant and cheap workmen. When 
domestic service in New England was subjected to social degra- 
dation, the American girl turned to the mills and the factories 
for employment; and when ignorant foreign labor took posses- 
sion of these, she turned to the store, the telegraph-office, the 
school-room, and other occupations demanding intelligence 
and granting some social recognition. When the broom or 
the spade is socially tainted, the intelligent American youth 
will drop it. The only remedy is the removal of the social 
taint of the broom and the spade by elevating the character of 
those who use them. A third cause is the rapid develop- 
ment of the country, which has caused a rush from the coun- 
try to the cities. A fourth cause is the influence of our free 
institutions. The political and social ideas which are the 
common inheritance of Americans have done much to incite 
the ambitious and aspiring to seek those employments which 
more directly lead to public life and official position. These 
and other obvious causes are certainly sufficient to account for 
the unsatisfactory condition of American industry, without 
charging it to the schools. It is ignorance, not intelligence, 
that is degrading American labor and crippling American in- 
dustry. 

Over against the dogmas of aristocracy the speaker put the 
following propositions, which are abundantly sustained by ex- 
perience: First, @ducation promotes industry and lessens idle- 
ness; it awakens and multiplies desires, and thus incites effort 
to secure the means of their gratification. Education thus 
touches both factors in the great law of wealth. It creates de- 
mands, and also incites efforts for their gratification. Health is 
the child of education. Second, education makes labor more 
skillful and more productive. This proposition is based on a 
wide comparison of intelligent and ignorant labor, and is sus- 


tained by such a multitude of observations that it is no longer 


questioned by any one familiar with the facts. The day of 
mere muscle has passed, and the day of mind has dawned. 
Every form of industry now demands the ingenious brain and 
the cunning fingers of educated labor. Third, education im- 
proves the condition of the laborer. The over-education of 
labor is the latest phase of the opposition of the aristocracy to 
popular education. It is now willing to concede that a very 
little learning is not a dangerous thing for the laborer, but cap- 
ital, caste, and culture are just now greatly concerned lest the 
common people be spoiled by too much education. An edu- 
cated people have the art of working both with their hands 
and with their brains, and they may be trusted to take care of 
themselves. 

The discussion of the subject was continued by M. 
A. Newell, LL.D., Principal of the Normal School at 
Baltimore and State Superintendent of Maryland. If 
our public-school system were perfect, it would develop 
and direct in youth all the activities which adult life 
would call into exercise. Every one admits that the 
best interests of society demand good carpenters, good 
blacksmiths, good machinists, and good cooks, as well as 
good penmen, good calculators, and good elocutionists. 
We live just as truly by the labor of the hand as by the 
labor of the head, and yet all the machinery of educa- 
tion, from the primary school to the high school, is de 
voted to the cultivation of brain-power exclusively. 
The hands need training to make them efficient workers 
in the actual business of life, but our schools think it 
beneath them to train the hands. 


Prof. Dolbear’s Lecture: The Telephone. 


An interesting illustrated lecture was delivered by 
Prof. E. A. Dolbear, of Tufts College, on the above 
subject, a short sketch of which follows : 


In the old legend, the goddess of war is said to have sprung 
full-armed from the brain of Jupiter, but it is only in mythol- 
ogy that one may look for an event without something of a 
history. No important invention has been the work of a single 
man, and the speaking-telephone has a history which is much 
longer than it appears to have had, seeing that it is but a year 


or two old. It is my intention to trace briefly the various dis- 
coveries that have led up to this invention, giving them in their 
chronological order so far as possible. The instrument is ex- 
ceedingly simple, there being but three essential parts to it, 
namely, a magnet, a coil of wire, and a small plate of tin or 
iron. In its action there are involved some of the laws of 
electricity, of magnetism, and of sound. Of the first of these 
we are all familiar with the story of Franklin and his kite, of 
Galvani and the frogs’ legs, and of Volta, and Sir Humphrey 
Davy, who did such great things with a galvanic battery, about 
the beginning of this century. In 1820 Oersted discovered that 
a magnetic needle was deflected by a current of electricity in a 
neighboring wire; and in 1825 Sturgeon learned how to make 
an electro-magnet. Henry, in 1829, increased the lifting-power 
of the magnet a hundred-fold and more by insulating the wire, 
and used such battery and magnets in the first electro-mag- 
netic telegraph. Morse merely improved the mechanism and 
invented an alphabet. Page made the first electric telephone; 
and in 1863 Reiss undertook to make a telephone to convey ar- 
ticulate speech. He did not succeed, but mainly for reasons 
which I will state by and by. 

Let me speak a little of sound, as consisting of vibrations in 
the air or other sound-conductor. Hold a piece of paper 
rather tightly in front of the mouth, and speak or sing against it, 
and you will feel it vibrate; the same would be true if you take 
a piece of sheet-iron or wood,—the iron moves back and for- 
wards, varying in rapidity with the pitch and in character 
with the kind of a sound. Suppose that a piece of iron be 
fixed to a membrane and this mounted in front of an electro- 
magnet, and you should make the membrane to vibrate, it is 
evident that this movement would generate corresponding cur- 
rents of electricity in the conductor; and if a suitable magnet 
was prepared to be affected by these vibrations of the current, 
vibrations like the first will be set up, and given out to the air. 
This was Professor Bell’s invention, as exhibited at Philadel- 
phia, a very unexpected invention, and rightly very highly 
spoken of. 

The next invention which belongs in the category is one of 
my own, and it consists, as before said, of three parts, and to 
understand its action we must go back to an experiment of 
Faraday’s in 1832. Here is a magnet, a coil of wire, anda 
galvanometer; there the magnet is thrust into the coil, the 
needle moves, showing that electricity has been developed; 
the same thing happens if I permit a piece of iron to approach 
the magnet while the coil of wire is about the pole of the latter, 
—this is called magneto-electric induction. When the plate of 
the telephone vibrates, it acts upon the magnet and the coil in 


like manner, and the electricity affects the magnet of the other 


instrument to increase and decrease its attractive power, and 
so makes its plate to vibrate as the first plate did. It will be 
seen that this instrument is unlike all the others, in that it 
dispenses with the battery; and both instruments are alike. 
This instrument which is now in use so extensively is, I repeat, 
my invention, and was made at a time when I had -no knowl- 


edge of the structure of Bell’s device. 

Comparing this telephone with that of Reiss, it is seen that 
the latter had nothing for his receiving-magnet to act upon,— 
no armature. Take a Reiss telephone, and let it be connected 
with a proper receiver, and it makes a very loud telephone; 
indeed, I have such an one which I will now exhibit. . 

We have lately heard very much of the microphone,—a new 
name given to an old invention of Edison’s. I have a modifi- 
cation of this which I have been using for a good while, and 
which I wish to show to you, hoping that you can all hear 
what my assistant may say to you. There are many devices 
for doing this kind of work, but the public is already losing 
its interest in the telephone as a novelty. The phonograph 
has supplanted it, and directly we shall forget that, and like 
the old Greeks be looking for some new thing. 


Evenina SEssion. 


The exercises of the evening were opened by music 

by the orchestra, after which came the following 
Miscellaneous Proceedings. 

The following resolution was offered by W. A. 
Mowry, of Rhode Island, and adopted : 

Resolved, That the supervision of schools should be 
in the hands of persons who, by study and observation, 
know the philosophy of education, and who are experts 
in the art of instruction and school management; and 
that the present need in New England is for a system 
of general supervision by districts or counties, which 
shall supplement that of the towns. 

The following telegram, from the president of the 
New York Teachers’ Association, in session at Albany, 
was read: 

“The State Teachers’ Association has resolved, that 
we sympathize with the efforts of the Spelling Reform 
Association to simplify the orthography of the English 
language, and pledge ourselves to do what we can to 


further the objects of this Association. 
(Signed) Joun W. Mears, President.” 


John Hancock, LL.D., of Ohio, president of the 
National Teachers’ Association, occupied a few moments 
in praise of New-England schools. He stated that the 
West was solving the problem of education by striving 
for the establishment of high and normal schools. He 
invited the Institute to the national meeting of the 
Teachers’ Association, probably to be held in August of 
next year, at Philadelphia. 

A committee was authorized to raise the sum of $150, 
for the Appalaehian Club, for the construction of a road 
from Upper Bartlett to the summit of Mt. Carrigan, the 
road to be named after the American Institute, and all 
subscriptions in aid of this object will be gratefully 
received by the President of the Association. 

Prof. E. A. Dolbear was unanimously chosen an 
honorary member of the Institute, in recognition of his 
scientific discoveries. 

‘A skeleton map, especially adapted for the use of the 
blind, invented by M. Anagnos, of the Perkins Institute 
for the Blind, at South Boston, Mass., was exhibited by 
the president. 

Mrs. Anna Randall- Diehl, of New York, Miss 
Howell, of Lowell, Mass., and Prof. R. G. Hibbard, of 
Connecticut, contributed much ‘to the interest of the 
occasion by their very interesting readings during the 
several sessions of the Institute, which were highly 
appreciated by the audience. 

The musical arrangements were conducted by Prof. 
G. W. Foster, of Keene, N. H., assisted by the talented 
“ Arion Quartette,” of which he is conductor, who 
rendered some choice selections, which delighted the 
audience. 

The following report, especially of interest to teach- 
ers, examining committees, and educators generally, was 
unanimously adopted by the Convention : 

» The committee to whom was referred the president’s 


address at this meeting, and Propositions 3, 4, and 5 of 
the president’s address in July, 1877, submit the fol- 


lowing report : 


The end of the public school is to bring every child, 
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so far as possible, into the state in which the mind is 
able and is inclined to make the best use of all its pow- 
ers; in other words, to produce men and women. 
Thoroughly-trained teachers and an educated super- 
vision of all the schools are indispensable to the accom- 
plishment of this end. As a means of securing these, 
the following propositions are submitted : 

Prop. I. All instructors charged with the education 
of children and youth, should be selected on account of 
excellence of character, special talents, adequate acqui- 
sitions, and known or coeunes skill in teaching. 

Prop. II. All candidates for the office of teacher 
should be examined by a State, or county, or district 
board of competent-and skillful examiners; and upon 
passing @ satisfactory examination before this board, 
should receive a certificate of their qualifications to 
teach. These certificates of qualifications should cor- 
respond to the primary, grammar, and high-school 
grades. No person should be eligible to the office of 
teacher who has not received a certificate from the 
board of examiners. School committees may appoint 
persons holding these certificates with or without fur- 
ther examination, as they may decide. 

Prop. III. Teachers who shall give satisfactory evi- 
dence to the county and State examiners that they have 
the requisite moral character, talent, training, and ex- 
perience, should receive a life-certificate of their quali- 
fications to teach. 

Prop. IV. Teachers possessing life-certificates should 
hold an advisory relation to local officials in regard to 
gradation, courses of study, promotions, general policy, 
and scope of school regime. 

Prop. V. The school supervision of all grades should 
should be in the hands of educated men and women, 
whose experience has been gained in the school-room, 
and who have made instruction a special study with 
reference to its philosophy, means, and end. 

Prop. VI. The county and State examiners should 
be selected on account of special fitness as educational 
experts, and of possessing large experience as practical 
educators, and should have the power of examining 
candidates, and granting provisional and life-certificates. 

The committee recommend the adoption of these 
propositions by the Institute. 

A. G. BoyprEn, Chairman. 


The members of the Institute who were guests of the 
Fabyan, Crawford, Twin Mountain, White Mountain, 
and other houses, passed resolutions thanking the sev- 
eral proprietors for their uniform kindness and courtesy. 
Nothing seems to have been left undone that could con- 
tribute to the comfort and happiness of their guests. 


Social Reunion. 


A social reunion was held in the Fabyan House par- 
lor, participated in by at least 1,000 persons. After 
music by the orchestra, an operatic selection by Miss 
McMahon, of Chelsea, Mass., and reading by Miss 
Howell, of Lowell, Mass., and Prof. R. G. Hibbard of 
Middletown, Conn., President Bicknell addressed the 
meeting. He thanked the Institute for the hearty co- 
operation and assistance of the associate officers and 
members in the management of his charge. After com- 
menting on its success, and the results attained, he paid 
a fitting compliment to Manager J. A. Dodge, of the 
Boston, Concord and Montreal railroad, for the efficient 
Management of transportation by which the Institute 
was enabled to be held in the White Mountain district. 

Following Mr. Bicknell’s remarks, there were ad- 
dresses by Messrs. G. T. Fletcher, of Maine; Hon. E. E. 
White, president of Purdue University, Indiana; 
Profs. W. A. Mowry of Rhode Island, and D. B. Hagar 
of Massachusetts, all of whom complimented the presi- 
dent and secretary on their efficiency. 

Following the addresses came the inauguration of 
Isaac N. Carleton, principal of the Connecticut State 


Normal School, as president ; who, on receiving the staff 
of honor, thanked the Institute for the honor conferred, 
pledging, with their support, his utmost endeavor to 
make the future Institutes as successful as the past. 


LETTER FROM DR. MINER. 
To the Editor of the Journal: 
My Dear Sir : — Having enjoyed the privileges of a quiet 
listener throughout most of the exercises of the forty-ninth 
annual session of the above institution, held last week at Fa- 
byan’s, in the White Mountains, I feel moved to say a word or 
two respecting it. 


In the first place I desire most heartily to congratulate your- 
self, Mr. O. F. Barron, of the Twin Mountain House (whoa 
year ago conceived the project), and your respective associates, 
upon the unprecedented success of the entetprise. Educators 
of marked ability, in unequaled numbers, from all parts of the 
country, and representing every phase of the great subject, 
took full posession of the mountain region, taxing the hospi- 
tality and resources of all accessible points to the utmost, and 
holding the almost undivided attention of the throng for four 
full days, from Tuesday morning to 12 o’clock on Friday night. 
This was accomplished partly by the railway facilities of the 
neighborhood, partly by the generosity, promptitute, and des- 
patch of the several landlords, and partly by the great skill 
with which the Convention itself was handled. 


Then the session was conspicuous for the ability of many of 
its papers, for the elevation of aim which characterized its 
proceedings, for the well-considered character of the leading 
views presented, and for the strong moral drift of the exer- 
cises as a whole, It was agnatter for profound gratitude, for 
example, to be permitted to listen to the paper of Mr. Mowry, 
of Providence, R. I., on “‘ Political Education in our Schools,” 
setting forth the necessity of an acquaintance with the frame- 
work of our government, and with the character and sacri- 
fices of the noble men by which the government itself was es- 
tablished. 

The essay on the ‘‘ Education of Labor,’ by President 
White, of Purdue University, Indiana, was one of those strong 
discussions of a most vital topic which can hardly receive too 
earnest, too careful consideration. 

But let it not for a moment be assumed that the mention of 
these is in the slightest degree a discrimination against any of 
the others. While all were excellent, these seemed to possess 
special value, from their strong patriotism and moral flavor. 
Could they be listened to by the whole country, the pulse of 
the national heart would be perceptibly improved, and the 
tone of the public morals consciously elevated. 

Indeed, the thought that seemed to combine all other 
thoughts, was that all true teaching tends to pass over into 
character. The condition of our country ought to emphasize 
such a proposition, and give it the utmost possible weight. 
The fields of politics, business, and reform all reveal our weak- 
ness in this respect, and show to the teacher the transcendent 
aim of his calling. Nothing can more authoritatively chal- 
lenge the attention of the statesman, preacher, teacher, and 
reformer than the claim of our youth for mature and finished 
work at their hands. 

In this direction the influence of the recent session of the 
Institute has been most valuable; and no man has contributed 
so much to this result, as well as to the general success of the 
occasion, as yourself. Long be it remembered, and long be 
remembered our pleasant tarry at Fabyan’s. 


Yours truly, A. A. MINER. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


— Miss P. W. Sudlow, the efficient superintendent of the 
Davenport (Iowa) schools; has just been elected lady principal 
and professor of English Literature in Iowa State University. 

— The commencement exercises of Simpson Centennary 
College, at Indianola, Ind., June 12th, were never excelled 
by any that have preceded them. Eight persons graduated. 

— Rev. M. W. Prince has been unanimously elected to the 
presidency of the New Hampshire Conference Seminary and 
Female College at Tilton, N. H. He takes the place made va- 
cant by the death of Dr. L. D. Barrows. _ 

— Prof. Charles Hodge, D.D., LL.D., for fifty-six years a 
professor in the Princeton Theological Seminary, died June 
19, in the 81st year of his age. 

— Prof. Henry W. White has been elected president of Ken- 
tucky University. 

— Rev. J. B. McMichael, D.D., of Xemia, Ohio, has been 
elected president of Monmouth College, IIl. 

— Rev. D. S. Gregory, D.D., of Wooster, O., has been elected 
president of the Lake Forest University, near Chicago. 

— A law school was formally added to the University of 
California at the commencement exercises. The presentation 
was made by the founder, Mr. S. Clinton Hastings, who gave 
$100,000 for the establishment of the school. 

— The joint board of Chaddock College, Quincy, IIl., have 
elected Rev. J. G. Evans, A.M., president of that institution. 
Mr. Evans for several years past has been in charge of Hedding 
College. 

— George William Curtis delivered a scholarly address at 
the commencement of the Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute. 

— Madison University, located at Hamilton, N. Y., cele- 
brated its commencement June 20. The graduating class 
numbered fourteen. Ex-Governor Horatio Seymour delivered 
an address on the Higher Education. 

— Wesleyan University sends out this year 31 graduates. 

— Cornell University closed its academic year June 21, with 
the usual commencement speeches and the delivery of prizes. 

— Dr. Howard Crosby is the fourth chancellor of the New 
York University since its establishment in 1836. Mr. Henry 
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W. Sage, of Brooklyn, gave the sum of $25,000 to the Uni- 
versity. 

— With the commencement held June 5th, the Pacific Uni- 
versity, Forest Grove, Oregon, completed its 24th year. Dur- 
ing all of this period the president, Rev. 8. H. Marsh, D.D., 
has been identified with its history, and the second professor, 
the Rev. Horace Lyman, nearly as long. 

— At the commencement of Brown University, Providence, 
R. L., the honorary degree of M.A., was conferred upon Geo. 
A. Hoar, of Worcester, and Benj. I. Wheeler, of Providence; 
that of LL.D. upon ex-Governor 8. G. Arnold and Alex. L. 
Nolley, of Louisiana. A donation was announced by Wm. F. 
Sayles, of $50,000, to erect an edifice in memory of his son, 
who died two years ago, while a student of this university. 
The class of ’73 also contributes $500, the interest of which is 
to be given as a prize for the best essay from each senior class. 

— That venerable institution, Rutgers College, held its 108th 
annual commencement at New Brunswick, N.J., June19. A 
class of 32 was graduated. 

— Princeton celebrated its commencement on the 19th and 
20th of June, with great enthusiasm. The feature of the exer- 
cises was the admirable address of General Sherman upon the 
late Prof. Joseph Henry, once a member of the college faculty. 

— Tufts College held its commencement June 19. The de- 
gree of B.A. was conferred upon eight graduates; that of Ph.B. 
on five; of B.D. on seven; and of A.M. on eight. President 
Capen delivered the baccalaureate address. 

— Class-day at Trinity College, Conn., had a peculiar inter- 
est this year, from the fact that it was the last time that the 
exercises would be celebrated on the old campus. 

— The literary exercises which closed the year at Jefferson 
Academy, Canonsburg, Pa., were most creditable. The acad- 
emy occupies the building formerly belonging to Jefferson Col- 
lege. Rev. Wm. Ewing, Ph.D., will lose two of his assistants, 
—J. F. Ray, M.S., who will go to Germany, and W. M. Pudue, 
who has entered the junior class at Princeton, N. J. D. Q. 
Ewing (Princeton, ’78) and N. J. King will fill the places 
vacated. 

— Graduates of all high schools and academies are to be ad- 
mitted to Cornell without examination in elementary branches, 
by a recent vote of the faculty. As students will be dropped 
at the end of the first term, if they cannot keep up with classes, 
it is thought that this plan will elevate the standard of schol . 
arship throughout such schools. 

— At a recent meeting of the trustees of Tilden Ladies’ Sem 
inary (West Lebanon, N. H.), Prof. Hiram Orcutt was unani- 
mously re-elected as principal for ten additional years. Mr. 
Orcutt has held this position for 14 years already. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Eclectic Seminary.—The Baptist 
chapel, on 14th street, was filled to overflowing last Tuesday 
evening with the patrons and friends of the Eclectic Seminary, 
to witness its closing exercises under the management of Prof. 
Z. Richards and his estimable wife, an experienced teacher 
and graduate of Mt. Holyoke Female Seminary. 

The well known reputation of the teachers of this school 
prepared us for a rich treat; but we were not a little surprised 
at the remarkable exhibition of progress made in less than six 
months. About twenty children were tastefully arranged 
upon the platform, ranging from four and one-half to seven 
years of age, most of whom did not know the alphabet when 
they entered the school. They were putthrough a continuous 
examination and drill of two hours in reading, spelling, reci- 
tations singly, and in concert, singing, notation in numbers, 
numeration, addition, subtraction, and multiplication; read- 
ing and defining botanical terms as they described the flowers 
drawn upon the blackboard; giving the names of all the pres- 
idents in order, with many historical incidents. They also 


showed a familiarity with geographical terms that would have 
done credit to a class of adults. A very interesting feature of 
this last exercise was the new method devised by Professor 
Richards for teaching geography, by the use of a large water- 
tight table, upon which was represented a miniature bird’s- 
eye view of Maryland, Delaware, and parts of New Jersey, 
Virginia, and West Virginia, made of sand, green moss, and 
small trees, representing actual bays, rivers, lakes, mountains, 
valleys, etc., with little flags to mark cities and towns, all very 
distinct. The children went through all these exercises un- 
| hesitatingly, showing the most remarkable intelligence with- 
, out the least apparent fatigue; and, in fact, the whole exercise 
seemed a happy play-spell for the class. Numerous other ex- 
ercises were given, showing a wide range of penaite knowledge, 
and an ability to read and write script words as well as print, 
At the close, Rev. Dr. Gray remarked “that he had been a 
| frequent visitor to this school, and while the progress made 
was a wonder to him, the better part was the fact that the 
children think it is all play.”’ PATRON. 


ILuino1s —The Illinois Society of School Principals met at 
Rock Island July 1, 2, and 3. At the appointed time the so- 
ciety was called to order by the president, L. Gregory, of Mo- 
‘line. Address of welcome by C. Truesdale, M.D., of Rock 
Island. Papers were read by J.S. McClung, Delavan; James 
Hannon, Chicago; Henry Raab, Belleville; F. H. Hall, Sugar 
Grove; and S. A. Forbes, Normal. The officers for the ensu- 


ing year are: President, J. H. Freeman, Polo; Vice-Presi- 
| dent, Joseph Carter, Peru; Secretary, J. A. Wilkinson, Buda; 
Treasurer, I.. E. Brown, Decatur; Executive Committee, 
Leslie Lewis, Hyde Park; J. F. Everett, Rock Island ; A. 
Bayliss, Sterling. 
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PUBLICATIONS. 
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Guatemozin; a Drama. - - - - - Maleolm Macdonald. “ 6s ss 
The Life of Alexander H. Stephens. 8vo. - - Johnsonand Browne. “ as a 
The Relative Proportions of the Steam Engine. - - Wm. D. Marks. a “ 6 
The Christian, - - - W. S. Plumer. 
The Troubadonurs. 8vo, cloth. - - . - Francis Hueffer. Scribner & Welford. 5 00 
Origin and Development of Religious Belief. 2 vols.,8vo. S. B. Gould. Pott, Young & Co. 3 00 
Turning-Points of English History. 12mo, pp. 320, cloth. Edw. L. Cutts. 1 25 
Franklin Sq. Library : Is He Popenjoy ? - - Anthony Trollope. Harper & Brothers. 15 
The History of a Crime. - - - Victor Hugo. “6 “6 10 
The Russians of To-day. - - - - “ “ 10 
Paul Lenox Pitman. - . - - - J.B. Harwood. “ “ 10 
My Heart’s in the Highlands. - - - “ o 10 
Henrietta: Fragments from Diary of the Marquis 
de Boisguerny. - - - - - Ernest Dandet. “ “ 10 
Christine Srownlee’s Ordeal. - Mary Patrick. aid 15 
Principles and Practice of Teaching. ‘. - - Johonnot. D. Appleton & Co. 1 50 
English Grammar Exercises. Flexible covers. Morris and Bowen. “ 45 
A Struggle. Paper. - - - - . - Phillips. a “ “ 25 
The Speaking Telephone, etc. . - - Prescott. “ “ 6s 3 00 
Bonny Kate. Paper. - - - - - - Reid. “ “ “ 
Scenery of the Pacific Railways. Paper. - - “ “ “ 75; 1 25 
A Handbook of Practical Surgery. 536 engravings. - Frederic Esmarch. “ “ “ 
A Synopsis of Diseases of the Nervous System. - - Wm.A.Hammond ‘* e 6s 
A Practice of Medicine. - - - - - Roberts Bartholow. ‘“ « “ 
Diseases of the Nerves and Spinal Cord. ° - H.C. Bastian. “6 bed & 
Agamenticus. - - - - > - - Tenney. Lee & Shepard. 1 2 
Life after Death. Paper. - - - - Seiss. Latheran Book Store. 15 
Playing-Rules of Archery and Lawn Tennis. . - Peck & Snyder. 25 
Gabrielle. Paper. - - - - - - Greville. T. B. Peterson & Bros. 50 
The Lost Will. - - - - - - Wood, 50 
Homo Sum; or, Miriam. - - - - - George Ebers. Porter & Coates. 
Sensible Etiquette. - - - - Ward. “ “6 2 00 
Native Flowers and Ferns of the U.S. Vol.I, Pts.1 and 2. Meehan. L. Prang & Co. each 50 
Wilburn Waters. - - - - - - Coale. — & English. 1 & 
Lawn Tennis. Boards. - - - - - Smythe. Routledge & Sons. 40 
Bibl. Index to N. A. Botany. - - - - Watson. Smithsonian Inst. 2 25; 2 00 
Year-Book of Education. - - ° - - Kidderand Schem. E. Steiger. 200; 1 25 
James River Tourist. - - - - - Chesterman. West, Johnson & Co. 25 
Das Hohe Lied. Paper. - - - - - Kohler. B. Westerman & Co. 3 


PAMPHLETS, ETC., RECEIVED. 


Annual Report Dept. of Pub. Inst., Lacrosse, Wis. 


The Missionary Helper, bimonthly, July, 1878. Provi-| 


dence, R. I. 
Catalogue Phillips Academy, 1878. W. F. Draper, An- 
dover, Mass. 
Sixty Second Annual Report American Deaf and 
mb Asylum, Hartford, Ct. P 


, The Spel'ing Reformer, June, 1878. Burnz & Co., 33 


Park Row, N. Y. 
Report County —— Schools for Wayne Co., Ind., 1877. 
Catal. and Cire. State Norm. School, Worcester, Mass. 
Educational Journal of Va., July, 1878. W.F. Fox, Ed. 
Journal of Education for Wis., July, 1878. Madison.* 
The Collegian, Cornell Col., Mt. Vernon, Ia., June, 1878. 


PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 


DANNER’S REVOLVING BooK-CASE is one 
of the most convenient articles for the home 
we have ever used. The No. 4 size, with four 
spaces, is also admirably adapted for use in 
all the school-rooms of the country where ref- 
erence-books are used. It is a neat, durable 
ease, and revolves perfectly, enabling four 
pupils to consult books conveniently at a 
atime. It has capacity for from one hundred 
to one hundred and twenty-five large books, 
ample to supply shelf-room for an ordinary 
school reference-library, and costs only $20.00, 
in plain black-walnut. We have used one in 
our office for weeks, and would not on any 
account change it for a case costing three 
times the amount. It is patented, manufac- 


tured, and sold by John Danner, Canton, 
Ohio. We advise teachers and school officers 
to send to him for an illustrated circular, giv- 
ing prices of various styles and sizes. 


Mr. STANLEY’s ForTHCOMING Booxk.—In 


another column our enterprising neighbors, 
Messrs. Geo. M. Smith & Co., announce this 
exceedingly important subscription work—very 
appropriately entitled ‘‘ Through the Dark 
Continent ’’—as ready to put into the hands of 
canvassers. Itis to be published simultane- 
ously by Messrs. Harper & Bros., New York, 
and Sampson, Low & Co., London. 


Since the first of modern travelers attemted to solve 
the problem of the source of the Nile, no work on 
Africa has appeared equal in interest and importance to 
Stanley's fascinating narrative of his wonderful jour- 
ney, an achievement involving dangers, hardships, and 
suffering, such as few men could survive to relate. His 
exploration of the River Congo from its source to its 
mouth, through the territory of hostile and barbarous 
tribes, in spite of appalling physical hindrances, and 
in the face of obstacles which at times threatened the 
destruction of the entire party, must be regarded as a 
wonderful exhibition of sagacity, courage, and endur- 
ance. Apart from its romantic side, Mr. Stanley’s 
journey was of the highest importance from a scientific 

int of view. He traversed vast regions never before 

iden by the foot of civilized man, solved a geo- 

phical problem second only in interest to that of the 

ile, and opened the way for civilization and Christian- 
ity into the very heart of the African Continent. 

In the course of his wanderings, we find him filling 
with equal success the offices of leader of a forlorn 
hope, in the strictest sense of the term,—for, at a cer- 
tain e of his progress, an advance was an act of 
desperation, while retreat would have been destruc- 
tion ; of a Christian missionary, enlightening the mind 
of a great African ruler with the truths of the Gospel; 
ofa pher, whose researches have filled the blank 
in the African map of which no one but he was quali- 
fied to write or speak ; of scientific observer of those 
terrestrial and atmospheric phenomena peculiar to the 
region he traversed; of artist, whose spirited sketches 
beautify his book, and call up before the reader scenes 
in the strange interior of the “ Dark Continent.” 
Finally, we have him as the narrator of the story of 
=? journey, which completes the work under- 


The two volumes will be illustrated by one 
hundred and fifty engravings, from sketches 
and photographs by the author, and ten care- 
fully prepared maps. The style of binding 


will be unique in ornamentation, and very 
attractive, as we can testify, from an examin- 
ation of the agents’ canvassing-book; and we 
have no hesitation in recommending all desir- 
ing profitable employment, and who are able 
to sell an every-way first-class work, to lose 
no time in securing territory, for it is evidently 
an opportunity rarely offered in this line of 
business. 


Our readers in Ohio who want the best 
blackboard in their school-rooms will please 
notice the following announcement: 


“On or about September 10th, I shall visit 
Cleveland, Ohio, for the purpose of making 
the colored blackboard surfaces in the building 
now being erected for the Brooks school for 
girls, Prof. JohnS. White head-master. School 
officers in Ohio or adjoining States, wishing to 
have me do their work about this date should 
address, at their earliest convenience, 

“J. Davis WILDER, 
**260 West Randolph St., Chicago, 
TESTIMONIAL. 
Brooks School, CLEVELAND, OHIO, April 14, 1870. 

J. DAVIS WILDER, Esq.— Your blackboards have 
given eminent satisfaction during the whole school- 
year, and, in the event of the enlargement of my school, 
requiring additional surface, I shall send you an order. 
I cannot speak in too high terms of the advantages of 
the green and drab-colored surfaces over black. They 
are not only vastly more cheerful and ornamental, but 
much better for the eye-sight. I would not have a black 
surface in my school. Very truly yours, 

JOHN S. WHITE, Head-Master. 


A COMPLETE musical education can now be 
had by teachers and students for very small 
expense. Address, with stamp, J. A. Cooper, 
Edinboro, Pa. 


FAT PEOPLE. 


Corpulent people can be reduced from two to 
five pounds per week, without starvation, by 
using Allan’s Anti-Fat, a purely vegetable and 
perfectly harmless remedy. It acts on the 
food in the stomach, neutralizing all saccha- 
rine and oleaginous matter. 

383 Washington St., Boston, MAss., May 21, 1878. 
BOTANIC MEDICINE Co., Buffalo, N. Y.-: 

Gentlemen: — Without special change of diet, two 
bottles of Allan’s Anti-Fat reduced me four and one 
half pounds. Yours respectfully, M. A. BUSH. 

Hundreds of letters similar to the above 
have been received by the Botanic Medicine 
Co, Anti-Fat sold by druggists. 


*!any public School for furnishing 


The New-Engiland Bureau of Education, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, makes no charge to 
it a Teacher, It is in 
constant communication with the best teachers for ever 
position in every grade of school, from that of head- 
master of the city High School to the teacher of the 
smallest District School in the country. It will save 
time and expense, when a vacancy occurs, to send at 
once to us, and by return mail get the names and refer- 
enees of just the kind of a teacher needed. On our 
books we have a large list of every grade and price, and 
can fill almost any vacancy satisfactorily, on a day’s no- 
tice. Our business is to find the right teacher for the right 
place. If you advertise, you may have fifty applicants, 
out of which not three would be suitable. By consult- 
ing us, you have the privilege of hundreds of applicants, 
from which you can select two or three that will just 
meet your wants. Address 
177 F. B. SNOW, 16 Hawley St., Boston. 


DIRECTORY. 
INCKNEY’S U. 8S. SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
DIRECTORY. A guide for those having children 

to educate ; gives information of best Schools. Sent 
fr or this purpose, on receipt of three 3-cent stamps. 
To all others, 50 cents. (Copies to be had at the Office 
of the NATIONAL and NEW-ENGLAND JOURNALS, 16 
Hawley St., Boston.) 155 


COLLEGES. 


LLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa, The 6ist 

year opened Sept. 20. Entrance examinations Sept. 

19. In resources, among the best in the ~ a > Clas- 

sical, Scientific, Biblical, Preparatory School. For cata- 
logues address Lucius H. BUGBEE, D.D., Prest. 82 zz 


PREPARATORY. 
A ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass. Founded 


Prest. John Adams, Prepares boys for College in the 
most thorough manner. Address W. R. Dimmock, LL.D. 


RRE ACADEM Y, Barre, Vt., has two departments, 
Classical and Scientific. J. 8. SPAULDING, Prine. 


ALIFORNIA MILITARY ACADEMY, Oakland, 
Cal. Rev. DAvip McCLURE, Ph.D., Princ. 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 Boylston S8t., 

Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. The 
different departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three 
to twenty-one years of age. Special students received 
in all sections of Upper Department. 11 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
R.I. New building, Laboratory, Gymnasium, Mili- 
tary Drill; fifteen experienced Teachers. Fits for Busi- 
ness, Scientific Schools, or College. For catalogue 
address Mowry: & GOFF, Principals. 30 tf 


ODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 
Boarding School for both sexes. Expenses moderate. 
For catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, Pri cipal. 802% 


REENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
G Commercial College. Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
ncipal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 zz 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 

Berkshire Co., Mass. Established in 1842. Prepares 
Boys for College or for the Scientific School. For cata- 
logues address BENJ. F. MILLS, A.M., Principal. 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester, 
Mass. C. B. METCALF, Superintendent. 56 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Ct. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K. BuCKLYN, A M. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, 
R. D. PATTEN. 52 zz 


CIRCE ACADEMY, Middleboro, Mass. Founded 
1808. For both sexes. Prepares for College, Scientific 
Schools, and Business. Address G. H. COFFIN, Prine. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 

for Public Speakers, Readers,and Teachers of Elo- 
cution, and for general culture. Address Lewis B. 
MONROE, 7 Beacon Street, Boston. 173 tf 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northtield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. JAS.W.STRONG, Pres. 


LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY 

Champaign, Ill. J. M. GReGoryY, LL.D., t. 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 

COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 

89 COLLEGE OF LITERATURE AND ARTS. 
OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For a 
etc., address the President, Gro. F. MAGoun, D.D. 


IDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the Prest., C. B. HULBERT. 


ARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. For cata- 
logue, etc., address the Prest., I. W. ANDREWS. 


YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
Sime University has now the following departments in 
operation: College of Liberal Arts—E. O. Haven, D.D., 
TD. Chancellor. Medical College—F. Hyde, M.D., 
Dean. College of Fine Arts—G. F. Comfort, A.M., Dean. 

For Annuals and other information, apply to E. O. 
HAVEN, Chancellor. 


CINCINNATI WESLEYAN COLLEGE. Best 
advantages in Literature, Languages, Science, Music, 
Painting, and Wood-Carving. REv. DAvip H. Moore, 
D.D., Prest., Cincinnati, O. 177 zz 


ESLE YAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study,—Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 


ILLIAMS COLLEGE.—Wholly devoted to college 
work. All departments in charge of experienced 
Professors. 
Libraries, Cabinets, and other appliances ample for all 
requirements of a liberal education. 
%,000 distributed annually in scholarships to indi- 
gent students. 
For Catalogues or additional information address the 
President, P. A. CHADBOURNE, Williamstown, Berk- 
shire Co., Mass. 162 tf 


ALE LAW SCHOOL. Regular course two years. 

Post graduate course (for degree of D. C. L.), two 
years. Fall term opens Sept. 26, For circular, address 
rof. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 162 zz 


PROFESSIONAL. 
YN COLLEGIATE AND POLYTECH- 
r 


NIC INSTITUTE. Scientific Department. Ad- 
ess D. H. COCHRAN, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL — Scientific 
Po of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. 
E. R, RUGGLEs, Hanover, N.H 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations Sept. 25 and 26, 
8. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical Department. For circulars and informa- 
tion address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. 0. THomPsoN, Worcester, Mass. 
FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 


ACADEMY, Bradford, Mass. The old- 
r 


est Seminary for Young Ladies in the State. Ad- 
ess Miss ANNIE E, JOHNSON, Principal. 101 zz 


EAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 
For YounG LADIES. 
Accommodations superior, charges low. 91 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
Send for Catalogue to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, Prin- 
cipal, Boston, Mass. 51 zz 


Any Second-hand School-Book ‘‘ Post- 
free”’ on receipt of half retail price. 


A. 8s. Cc 


PEALER IN 
NEW, SHOP-WORN, AND SECOND-HAND SCHOOL BOO 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 
BACK NUMBERS Leading Magazines and Reviews. 
66 Nassau Street, NEW YORK, 
Commissions for purchase of Rare and Out-of-print 
Books carefully executed. Catalogue upon application. 


ALLCUT’S NUMERAL CARDS, used 

in the best Primary Schools in Boston. Wholesale 

price: No. 1, 5 cts.; No. 2,4.cts. Samples sent on appli- 

cation. Address THoMPsON, Brown & Co., 23 Hawley 
Street, Boston. 155 zz 


EW-ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
16 HAWLEY STREET, TON. 


Porcircalar or inf n, address F. B. Snow. 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAS. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 zz 


Marke WOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advan- 
tages superior. v. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 1242 


OWARTHMORE COLLEGE, under care of Friends. 
. E. MAGILL, Prst. Swarthmore Col.,Delaware Co.,Pa. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebancn, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
IRAM ORCUTT, A.M., Principal. 12 


ELLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 
information and new calendar for 1878, apply to 
Miss L. HOWARD, President. bs 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has superior advantages for Classical and Scientific 
training. Apply to H. T. FULLER, Principal. . 70 zz 


ESLEYAN ACADEMY, WILBRAHAM, MASss. 

This celebrated Academy for ladies and gentlemen 
will open the Spring Term of the Fifty-third Year, 
March 20. Instruction given in the following Depart- 
ments: English, Commercial, Scientific, College-Prepar- 
atory, Art, and Music. A thoroughly competent Pro- 
fessor in charge of each Department. Address, for cat- 
alogue, etc., Rev. N. FELLows, A.M., Principal. 


ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 


dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other 
Scientific Schools. L. 8. BURBANK, Principal. 


ORCESTER ACADEMY. Founded 1834, Thor- 
oughly equipped. Furnishes best of instruction. Ad- 
dress N. LEAVENWORTH, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


EST NEWTON English and Classical School. 
Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 51 zz 


‘ARNER’S Polytechnic Business College, Provi- 
dence, R. I. The most practical institution of 
learning in the State. Send 10 cents for catalogue. 
Address W. W. WARNER, Principal. 34 zz 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

J For catalogue or information, address, at New 

Britain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 zz 


M***: STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 


28 ScHOOL Str., BOSTON. 
WALTER Situ, Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 55zz 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WORCESTER. 
Next entrance examination, September 10, 1878. 
Address E. H. Russe, Principal. 55 zz 


EW LISBON NORMAL SCHOOL. Summer Ses- 

sion, commencing July 22d, 1878, (for five weeks). 
Jastructors.—C. C. Davidson, G. W. Snyder, Prof. W. 
H. Morton, of Alliance. Other branches taken up as 
occasion may require. Lectures.— Hon J. J. Burns, 
State Com. of Com. Schools, Revs. A. H. Elder and R. 
M. Freshwater, of New Lisbon. Tuition, $5.00. Ad- 
dress C, C. DAVIDSON, New Lisbon O. 164 p 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Regular course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 

vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 

for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NQRMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
Next examination for entrance, June 28, 1878. For 
circulars, address ELLEN HyDE, Principal. 54 zz 


gt TE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
For catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoYDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS. 
For Ladies only. 
For Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MASS. 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. ScoTT. 133 


~XKINDERGARTENS. 


HIO CENTRAL NORMAL, MODEL, AND KIN- 

DERGARTEN TRAINING-SCHOOL. Three full 
courses in Normal,— Elementary, English, and Clas- 
sical. Summer Kindergarten Training-Class for Ladies 
commences April 12th, 1878. German and Drawing 
without additional charge. For catalogue, address 
JOHN OGDEN or Mrs. A. B. OGDEN, Principals, 
Worthington, Franklin Co., Ohio. 87 zz 


HE KINDERGARTEN TRAINING-CLASS FOR 

1878-9, connected with the FLORENCE KINDERGAR- 
TEN, will begin on Tuesday, Oct. 8, 1878. For particu- 
lars, apply to Mrs. A. R. ALDRICH, Princwal, or H. 
B. HAVEN, Sec’y, Florence, Mass. 165 z 


American Kindergarten, 
33 West-45th Street, 
NEAR FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
Nineteenth Year begins Sept. 15th. 
Miss E. M. COE, Principal. 


Normal School for Mothers and Teachers 
reopens Oct. 2d. General Depot for Kindergarten Ma- 
terial, 812 Broadway, near 11th St. 


HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 
FALL TERM BEGAN SEPT. 12 


For catalogue, containing terms ly to Miss ELLEN 
M. HASKELL, Prine, 106 zz 


NEw ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
16 HAWLEY STREET, BosTON. 


For circular or information, address F. B, SNOW 
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Publishers. 


WM. H. BONER & CO., Agents, 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Dealers in SHEET MUSIC and MUSIC BOOKS, are 

repared to furnish Music or Music Books to Schools 
vd Teachers at the lowest rates. Selections of Music 
sent, upon approval, to Seminaries. Sample copies of 
the Music Reader mailed for 75 cents. ur new and 
enlarged Catalogue sent upon application, Music 
or books mailed, postpaid, “pe receipt of retail prices. 
Address all orders to WM. H. BONER & CO., Agents, 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street. 153 zz 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 
810 Walnut Philadelphia. 


Carey’s Manual of Social Science, $2. 
Carey’s Unity of Law, 


3 

Carey’s Prin. of Social Science, 3 vols., 10 
amith’s Manual of Political Economy, 1. 
Syme’s Industrial Science, 2 
Wilson’s Political Econemy, 1 
Will's Tables of Qualitative Chemical 
Analysis, > 1 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


PUBLISH 
erson’s Histories and Hist’! Readers; 
New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French Course; 
Reed and Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 
lish and Higher Lessons in English; 
Hutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene; 
Henderson’s Test-Words in Eng. Orthog., &c. 
ABRAM BROWN, Agt., T. T. BAILEY, Agi., 
56 Madison St., Chicago. 23 Franklin St., Boston. 


JAMES A, MOORE, 
1224 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 


NOW READY, 
“CHILD AND WOMAN,” 


Translated from the German of CLEMENTINE HELM, 
by J. ZITELLA COOKE.” 12mo, cloth....... $1.50 
Send for Catalogue. 149 


NOW READY, 


SENSIBLE ETIQUETTE 


OF THE BEST SOCIETY, 
By Mrs. H. O. WARD. 12mo, cloth extra, beveled 
boards, gilt top, 82.00. This is the Book of Etiquette 
the announcement of which has created such a sensa- 
tion in fashionable society. 
PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 
Philadelphia, Penn. 
(> For sale by all Booksellers, and sent, a 
on receipt of the price. 178 b 


NEY ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
16 HAWLEY STREET, Boston. 


For circular or information, address F. B. Snow. 


To all who Like Singing in School. 


I. 


A BOOK CHEAP ENOUGH FOR ALL. 
THE SCHOOL-ROOM SONG BUDGET. 


The enlarged “School-room Song Budget” contains a collection of 


Songs and Music for Schools and 
including 72 pages, 107 songs, 5 


smaller illustrations. Price, 15 cts. each; $1.50 
per dozen; $10.00 per hundred. The ‘ 
same in handsome cloth covers, 


50 cents each. 


Within a year, Thirty-four Thousand (34,000) of these books have been sold. 
The selections are standard, the book is handsome, and the price is unpre- 


cedentedly low, ; 


A NEW BOOK! 


THE SCHOOL-ROOM CHORUS. 


This volume, just issued, contains all the 


‘Song Budget,” with nearly as much more, and is handsomely and strongly 


bound in Full Cloth. Books of this size and 


cents or $1.00 Axticipating a smaller sale to that of the “Song Budget,” we 
have put the price at 35 cents each; $3.50 per dozen; $25.00 per hundred. 


** When the Grass Grows Over Me.” 
NEW Who will come above me sighing, ‘NEW 


That my face they can not see,— 
SONG From their kiss and presence lying,— SONG 
When the grass grows over me. 
An attractive melody, sympathetically expressing the 
feeling of the poetry. it is already very Sapaler. 
Price 35 cents, post-paid. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


NEW TEMPERANCE CANTATA, 


‘“‘ House of Rechab,’’ 


By A. C. CUTTERSON. 


DEDICATION. 


“ To the temperance organizations which are striving 
to reform the dissipated.” ; 


Multam in Parve; Pro Bone Publice. 


Ripe Educational Works 


— ON — 


PENMANSHIP, 


By an Experienced Teacher, Author, and Penman. 
ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1878-9. 


1. Elisworth’s Reversible Writing and Printing 
harts. For Primary Schools and Writing Depart- 
ments. 2 numbers each, $1.00. 

2. Elisworth’s Reversible Writing Books. Complete 
in Five Numbers, and a Tracing Book. For Primary 
and Grammar grades. Each book contains a full-page 
Hinged Blotter, jointed to the cover, Per dozen, $1.20. 

3. Elisworth’s Reversible Practice Paper, 12 sheets 
united. Three patterns, to match any Ruled Writing 
Book. Per dozen, 75 cents. 

4. Elisworth’s Reversible Blank Composition and Gen- 
eral Exercise Book. For all Dictation School Exer- 
cises, with Model Alphabet. Stiff covers. Per dozen, 


In two acts, and not beyond the reach of amateur | $1.00. 


talent. The scene is laidin Jerusalem. The incidents 
are derived from the Bible, and present the most pow- 
erful and striking argument in favor of total abstinence. 
The music is replete with sprightly effects and haunt- 
ing melodies. 

Full directions accompany the work. 


Single copies, $1.00. Circular, with full par- 
ticulars, free. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
17lieow CINCINNATI, and 805 Broadway, N. Y. 


{ PROGRESSIOMETRE } 


A measurer of improvement, for awarding school 
honors, prizes, privileges, etc., for imprevement. 
Unlike the ordinary awards for rank attained, which 
incite only a few leading pupils, this method stimulates 
all, and utilizes the “love o ane ” of the aver- 

e scholar. It gives equal chance to every e of 
ability, and invariably rewards effort. Price cents. 
SOUVENIR PUBLISHING Co., 9 Bible House, New 
York. 130 tf 


TO BE PUBLISHED IN JULY, 


Outlines for the Study ot Classics, 


This book will contain the articles which have from 
time to time appeared in the JouURNAL OF EDUCATION 
revised by the author, with an INTRODUCTION ON 
TEACHING ENGLISH LITERATURE, and much 
additional material. Designed as a practical guide for 
Teachers and Students of English Literature. For 
particulars address 

NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 

169 16 Hawley St., BOSTON. 


THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 


TERMS (in advance): $1.00 per year ; Single numbers 
15 cents. Address T. W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 
1 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


Educational Gatherings, 
full-page and many 


music and illustrations of the 


binding are commonly sold at 75 


DAVIS, BARDEEN & CO., Publishers, 


19 


[ooyo, 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


5. Ellsworth’s Reversible Blank Drawing Book. -In- 
terleaved,—Suited to any System of Drawing. 

6. Ellsworth’s Reversible Examination Papers. Two 
sizes. No.1,7x9; No.2, 8x101%4. Adapted to written 
examinations in any branch, for uniformity and pres- 
ervation. 12 sheets united and detachable. No. 1, 75 
cents per dozen; No. 2, $1.00 per dozen. 

7. Ellsworth’s Essential Penmanship. A Complete 
Guide for Learners and Teachers. 12mo, 112 pages, 
profusely illustrated with cuts and copies. A Standard 
of Instruction. 75 cents. 


These Works are now ready. Send price above for 
samples ; or, the Reversible Circular giving 22 strong 
reasons why these Writing Books are better for schools 
than any competing series. Address 

H. W. ELLSWORTH, 
Author and Publisher, 
39 and 41 Chambers St., New York, 
176 (Care of American News Co., Gen. Trade Agts.) 


WARD'S NATURAL SCIENCE ESTABLISHMENT 


Supplies Cabinets in all departments of Natural Sci- 
ence, for Schools and Colleges. Teachers who so desire 
will be aided by plans and schedules of what can be fur- 
nished them for given sums which they may indicate. 
An immense stoc contents on hand of Minerals 
Rocks, Fossils, Casts of Fossils, Geological Ma and 
Models, Skeletons, Stuffed Mammals, Birds, and Rep- 
tiles. Batrachians and Fishes in alcohol; Crustaceans, 
Mollusks, Echinoderms, Crinoids, Corals, Sponges, For- 
amenifera, &c., dry and in alcohol. Also most interest- 


ing Glass Models of (nvertebrates. American and For-* 


eign Birds’ Eggs. Send for Circular to 
157 tf Pror. H. A. WARD, A.M., Rochester, N.Y. 


THE CLIMAX 
Blackboard Erasers. 


This new device for blackboard rubbers meets a want 
long felt in the school-room. It has given 


THE HIGHEST SATISFACTION 


in every test, and has received from prominent educa- 
tors most emphatic testimonials of superiority. 

Send 15 cents for sample, and be convinced by the 
unanswerable evidence of your own senses of the 
excellence of the ‘‘ Climax,” 

Address 
G. CURTIS, Sole Manu/’r, 


170 g eow jy4 CORRY, PENN. 


Any worker can make $12 a day at home. Costly 
Gold outiit free. Address TRuE & Co, Augusta, Me. 


J. DAVIS 


260 West Randolph St., . 


WILDER, 


Inventor, Sole Manufacturer, and Proprietor of 


WILDER’S 


BLACK, 
WHITE, 
GREEN, 


BLUE, 
BROWN, 
DRAB, 
GREYS, 


H ST 


LIQUID SLATING, 


And all other Colors, 
both Transparent and 
Opaque, and adapted 

Sor both Crayon and 
Lead Pencil use. 


[Trade Mark, Registered Oct. 31, 1871.] 


Office, Family, and School Blackboards, 
of every description. 


SLATED PAPER, Blackboard Erasers, 
Easels, Pointers, &c. 


I am at all times prepared to Contract for the Making of Blackboard Surfaces (Black 
White, Green, Blue, Brown, Drab, Grey, and any other colors desired), on New or Old Walls, 
and for the perfect and thorough renovation of Old Blackboards that have become defaced, or 
too smooth and glossy for use, in every part of the world. 

All work will be done under my personal supervision, and warranted to give satisfaction in 
every respect, and to wear as long as the walls on which the Slated surface is made. I will do 
this work, making any colored surfaces desired, and furnish all material, for Six Cents per 


Square Foot, actual measurement. 


Sample Cards of Slated surface, all colors ; 


&c., sent free to any address. 


Descriptive Circulars, containing references, 


Always in stock, and sent by freight or express, with full directions for use,—Black 

Liquid Slating, $5.00 per gallon; Green and other colors, $6.00 per gallon. Slated Paper, any 

color, 75 cents per square yard ; Paper Blackboards, —_ size, 12} cents per square foot ; 
S, 


Wooden Boards, any size, 334 cents per square foot. 
No charge for cans, boxing, or cartage. 


$3.00 pe? dozen. 
Address, 


175d 


Easels, $1.50 each. Blackboard Erasers, 


J. DAVIS WILDER, 


No. 260 West Randolph Street, Chicago, Tl. 


HE RUBBER 


PAINT 


IS THE 


BEST PAINT IN THE WORLD. 


THIS PAINT IS MIXED READY FOR USE. 
There is no paint manufactured that will resist water equal to it. It is Smooth, Glossy, 
Durable, Elastic, Beautiful, and Economical ; and of any shade from PURE WHITE 
to JET BLACK ; and as evidence of its being the best Paint, the necessity of their 
establishing the following Branch Factories will abundantly testify: 
BRANCH 


3 
= 506 West St. New York; 83 West Van Buren 8St., Chic 
210 So. Third St., St. Louis, Mo.; and a 
Wm. King & Bro., No. 2 No. Liberty St., Baltimore, Md. 


fu Sample Card and numerous Testimonials sent FREE on application. 


FACTORIES: 
ago TL: 
holesale Depot at 


170 eow 
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Publishers. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
549 and 551 Broadway, New York. 


APPLETON’S READERS. 


~ By Wx. T. Hargis, M.A., LL.D., St. Louis, Mo. 
A. J. Rickorr, M.A., Cleveland, Ohio. 
MARK BAILey, M.A., Yale College. 


These books are now ready, and copies for examina- 
tion will be sent postpaid at the following prices : 


First Reader, . 
Second Reader, . .20 
Third Reader, 25 
Fourth Reader, .35 


Or the Four Books for 90 cents. 


W. HAZEN, Gen’! Agt. for New-En 
lf7a 22 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


J. H. BUTLER & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE BEST AND MOST RELIABLE. 


NEW EDITIONS OF 


MITCHELL'S NW GEOGRAPHIES 


New Maps, New Dress, New Type, and 
Many New Illustrations. 


Examine this Series, before Adopting Geographies. 


G. E. WHITTEMORE, £Z. Agent, 
179 b PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 
624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pemn., 


PUBLISHERS OF 
Labbertons Historical Series. 
Brooks’ Classics. 
Coppee’s English Literature. 
White's Astronomy. 
Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth’s Short Geography and Chart. 
Diehl’s Choice Reading Series 
Walker's Elements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem’s New Latin-English 

Hay’s Every-Day Reasoning. : 

*,* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 1580 zz 


COLLINS & BROTHER, 


414 Broadway, New York. and brilliancy of the narrative; Clearness and elegance 


Adama's Improved Arithmetic, . . $0.65 Illustrations of spevial excellence; Superior mechan- 
rkham’s English Grammar, . orbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. — A 
Speaker, complete tn coven books. The Tablet forma, pre- Excellent for Exclusive or Supplementary Use. 
mated’s oo stronoumsy (Sne oe eir practica’ aracter, their novel construction rmation terms of introd 
helpley's Compend of History, ‘ 1.35 earetal gradation of exercises, abundance of material, 
Copies mailed upon receipt of price. 179 tow Price, place them in advance of all other draw- GILMAN H. TUCKER, 
«*. Specimen pages and terms mailed to any address. New-England Agent, 
COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 164 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 
Philadelphia, Pa. MACMILLAN & CO.’S H ELD ON 
NEW EDITIONS FOR 1877-78,| SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT- BOOKS : Ss & co., 
HMiuxtiey’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $1.50 NEW YORK, 


Reduced Prices. 


Warren’s New Geographies. 
Monroe’s Readers and Spellers. 
Hagar’s Mathematical Series. 
Greene’s Grammars. 
Greene’s Language Series. 
Catalo free. Liberal terms for introduction, 
and in exc for old Books in use. 
F. C. ROBERTSON, New-England ’ 
W. H. WHITNEY, 39 Brattle St., BOSTON. 
142 Grand St., N. Y. 


FRANCIS 8S. BELDEN, Western Agent, 
151 25 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 


36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Greenleafs Mathematical Series. 
Gilbert's Introductory Speller. 
Gilbert's Graded Test Speller. 
Parker's Exercises in Eng. Composition. 
Independent Hand-Book of Mental Arith. 
For information, address the Publishers. 151 zz 


ELDREDGE & BROTHER, 


17 N. St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Are the Publishers of the CHASE AND STEWART 
CLASSICAL SERIES, edited by THos. CHASE, A.M., 
Pres’t of Haverford College, Pa.; GkoRGE STEWART, 
A.M., Prof. of the Latin Language, Cent. High-School, 
Pa.; E. P. CROWELL, A.M., Moore Prof. of Latin, 
Ambherst Coll., Mass. The series comprises editions of 
FIFTEEN Latin Authors generally read in Colleges and 
Schools. For information address Publishers. 179a 


1l ARCH St. 
W. 8. FORTESCUE & CO., 
New and Valuable lext-RBooks. 
CRITTENDEN’S NEW SERIES OF BOOKKEEPING, 
L’rinted in Colors. 
SINGLE ENTRY EDITION, ... Retail Price, $ .75 
ELEMENTARY, or School Edition, “ “ 1.25 
THE HIGH-SCHOOL and COLLEGE EDITION » 2.00 
COUNTING-HOUSE and COMMER’L COL. ED., 3.50 
WARREN’S MANUAL OF ELOCUTION, 50 


NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, NEW YORK, 


PUBLISH 


Harper's Introductory Geography. 
Price for Introduction, . . . 45 cts. 
Price for Exchange, . . . . . 37 cts. 


Harper's School Geography. 
NEW-ENGLAND EDITION. 
Price for Introduction, . . . 94 cts. 


Price for Exchange, .. .. . 75 cts. 


For copies for examination, and supplies for intro- 
duction, address A. C. STOCKIN, 
Agent for New England, 
104 zz 41 Franklin St., BOSTON, Mass. 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., 
BOSTON. 

Prof. E. A. Audreww Series of Latin Beoks. 

Botta’s Handbook of Literature. 

Warren Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 

Murdech’s Vocal Culture. 

Pickering’s Elem.of Physical Manipulation. 

A Satchel Guide te Europe. 

Standard Editions of Dickens, Scott, De- 
Quincey, Macaulay, Bacon, and Carlyle. 
Kuight’s American echanical Dictienary. 

Smith’s Dictionary ef the Bible. 
Parteon’s French Parnassus. 
Send for a Catalogue. 151 2z 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 


PUBLISH 


Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Gov'm't. 
White's Progressive Art Studies 
Swinton's Outlines of History; 
Swinton’s Word Book Series; 
Dana's Geological Story; 

Spencerian Penmanship; 

Swinton’s Geographies; 

Dictionaries ; 

Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 


For New-Englaad States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 
zz 26 32 Cornhill, Boston. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


CINCINNATI, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 


The Inductive Series of Arithmetic. — B 
Wm. J. Milne, A.M., Principal State Normal School, 
Geneseo, New York. This series embraces a practical 
course in Arithmetic, in two books. They are on the 
inductive plan, and unite oral and written Arithmetic 
in a practical method of instruction. 

Ridpath’s Histories of the United States 
embraces the following points of superiority: Accuracy 


of style; Unity of narrative; Objective presentation; 


Muxiey & Martin’s Elem. Biology, 2.00 
R ons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.50 
Sones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, 1.25 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic, 1.25 
Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics, 1.50 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessonsin Astronomy, 1.75 


Educational Catalogue sent free on application, 
154 zz 22 Bond Street, New York. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 
42 Bleecker St., NEW YORK. 


A of, Tdterature, 

n series 0 ogra ketches. . F. 
Collier, LL.D. 
History of England. 

By W. F. Collier, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth..$3.50. 
Outlines of General History. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth .......$1.50. 


The Great Events of History e 
. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, 


cloth ...... $1.25. 

The Royal School Series of Readers. 
Oxford Sunday-School Teachers’ Bibles. 
Send for Catalogues. 158 tf 


L. PRANG & 00., 

Art AND Epvucationat 
286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 
Publishers of the system of Industrial Dra 
prepared for public schools Pror. WALTER haba 4 


eral supervisor of Dra in the Boston 
and State Director of Art-Education 


The American Drawi Models for the 
of common achools, drawing classes, and cohests of art 
and science. 


Drawing Materials. 
Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools 
and families. Animals and plants represented in their 


natural stom 


Examination copies sent on receipt of two-thirds . 
Send for catalogue of other Works. 1 


.| The Elementary Science Series (30 vols.), $ «75 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT &CO., Publishers, 


PHILADELPHIA, 

Invite attention to the following Educational Works 
published by them : 

Cutter’s Series of Physiologies. 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics. 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries. 
Atwater’s Elementary Logic. 
Leed's History of the United States, 
Derry’s History of the United States. 
Wickersham’s Educational Works. 
Long’s Primary Grammar. 
Schmitz’s German Grammar. 3 
Walker's Science of Wealth. 


Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 174 


NOYES, SNOW & 
Publishers, Stationers, 
And General Subscription Agents. 


SCHOOL BOOKS & SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
AT THE LOWEST RATES. 


A Job Lot of NoTE PAPER, good quality, $1 per ream. 


155 uz 13% BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, 
POTTER, AINSWORTH & 0O0., 
Publishers of 35 and 37 Park PI., New York. 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Payson, D. &.S.’s Tracing and Short Course. 
Bartholomew’s Series. 
Dinsmore’s Graded Spelling Blanks. 
Greene’s Graded Grammar Blanks. 
Pattersen’s Complete Composition Books. 

Catalogues, etc., furnished. Correspondence solicited. 

General New-England Agent, 
15522 A. 8. MANSON, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
PUBLISH NEW York. 
Hart’s German Classics for Students. 
(3 vols. ready) $1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.), 75c. to $20 


The Advanced Science Series (14 vols.), 1.50 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Contin. to’TT. 4.50 
Goodwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (new ed.) 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry Home and School, “1.25 
y’s Psychology, Et sthetics, a . 
Nystrom’s Mechanics and Steam 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 
Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, etc. 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


SHELDON'S NEW READERS, 


Full of Fresh, 
. Original, Well-Chosen, 


Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 
Olney’s Arithmetics, 

(A full Common School course in two books.) 
Olney’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics. 
Patterson’s Spellers. 

Colten’s New Geographies. 

.0ssing’s Outline o istery. 
Hooker’s New Physiology. 

Alden’s Science of Government. 

Miaven’s and Wayland’s Intellectual and 
Moral Philosophies. 

Keetel’s French Course, &c. 


Introductory Prices greatly reduced. 

For terms address W. H. FAUNCE, 
Agent for New England, 

114 zz 41 Franklin Street, Boston. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Phila. 
NEW BOOKS WITH NEW IDEAS. 
Brooks’s Short Course in Arithmetic. 


Intr. Exch. 
Normal Primary Arithmetic, %0.15,%0.12 
Normal Union Arithmetic, 65, .50 
Mental and Written Arithmetic, 

United in same book. 


GEORGE SHERWOOD. WILLARD WOODARD. 


GEORGE SHERWOOD & CO., 
130 Adams St., Chicago, IL 


MODEL CHROMO FOUR-BOOK Series 
ef Readers, which all Teachers and Parents would 
furnish for their own own children, sent for examin- 
ation, prepaid, . . . $2.00, 
MODEL CONDENSED SERIES of Arith- 
metics: Three Books on the GRuBE SysTEM, sent 
for examination, prepaid, e ° $1.20. 
MODEL ARITHMETICS: Two Book Series, 
sent prepaid, . . . $1.00. 
And many cther desirable Text-Books. 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO. 
758 Broadway, New York, 
PUBLISHERS OF 
The Franklin Series of Readers. 
By George 8. Hillard and L. J. Campbell. 
The Analytical Readers. 
By Richard Edwards and J. Russell Webb. 
MacVicar’s Arithmetics. 
By Malcolm McVicar, 
Campbell's Concise History ef the U. 8. 
By L. J. Campbell. 
Seavey’s Geodrich’s History of Unit. States. 
By Charles A. Goodrich and W. H. Seavey. 
Bartley’s Improved School Records. 
y J. D. Bartley. 
The Song-Sheaf. (Music.) 
By E. C, Phelps and L. F. Lewis. 
The Class-Werd Speller. 
By Mortimer A. Warren. 
Ellswerth System of Penmanship and Book- 
keeping. By H. W. Ellsworth, 
For full list, an iculars, address the Publishers; 
or WM. WARE & CO., 47 Franklin St., BOSTON, 


A NEW BOOK-KEEPING. 


MESERVEY BOOK -KEEPING. By A.B. 
MESERVEY, Ph.D., Princ. of New Hampton Institu- 
tion. A Plain, Simple, Practical Manual, designed 
for the Common School, High School, and Academy. 

This work was first published about two years since by 
the author, a teacher of twenty years’ experience, who 
had previously used many of the most popular treatises, 
and found them not well adapted for the peegree. ts 
adoption in several of the most successful schools, and 
the satisfaction given when used, induced the publishers 
to make arrangements for its publication; and they have 
just issued a new edition, with some additions to the 
ori work. Educators desiring a good working text- 
book on the subject of Book-keeping, free from discour- 
aging technicalities and formulas, and sufficiently ex- 
tended for all ordinary pe will do well to exam- 
ine this work. Wholesale price, 80 cts.; Introduction, 

67 cts. Sent by mail, for examination, on receipt of 67c. 

THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 

160 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 

Maury’s Geographies. 

Holmes’ Readers, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 
Gildersieeve’s Latin Series. 

Johnston & Browne’s English Literature. 
DeVere’s French Series. (4) 155 zz 


ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
NEW BOOKS. 


Single sample copies for examination with a view to 
first introduction postpaid on receipt of annexed price. 
Price-lists and Descriptive Circulars on application. 

Harvey’s Graded-School Speller Gust pub- 

lished). With a familiar system of Diacrit- 
ical Marks. 12mo, pp. 162. Illustrated. 
Bartholomew's Graded Lessons in Latin 


(just published). 12mo, pp. 150. re 65 
Bartholomew’s Latin Grammar, . . .75 
Bullet’s First Lessons in French, . 
Duffet’s French Method (Parts 1 and 2), eac -60 


Duffet’s Complete French Method (Pts.1& 2), 95 
Norton’s Elements of Chemistry, . ° -90 
Norton’s Elements of Physics, - 


Thatheimer’s General 1.00 
Thatheimer’s History of England, . . .85 
Kiddle’s Howto Teach, . 1.00 
Payne’s School Supervision, - 1.00 


Harvey’s Readers. Venable’s U. 8. History. 
White’s Arithmetics. Brown’s Physiology. 
eave Grammars. Andrews’s Constitution U.S. 
Eclectic Geographies. Thalheimer’s Histories. 
Eclectic Penmanship. Schuyler’s Geometry. 


&@ Descriptive Circulars on Application. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI and NEW YORK. 
M.W. TEWKSBURY, N.EZ. Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts, New York. 


Plattner’s Manual Blowpipe Analysis, $5.00 
Weisbach’s Manual Theo. Mechanics, 10.00 
Pynchon’s Chemical Physics, . ‘ 3.00 
Prescott’s Organic Analysis a 1.75 
Douglass & Prescott’s Quali. Analysis, 3.50 
Eliot & Storer’s peeienre Analysis, 1.50 
McCullech’s Mechan’! Theory of Heat, 3.50 


Full list of Publications sent on application. 154 22 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 


A NEW § F ARITHMETICS. 

The Franklin Written Arithmetic ; with Ex- 

amples for Oral Practice. By E. P. Seaver, Master of 

English High School, Boston, and G. A. Walton, 
author of a Series of Arithmetics. 

Also, The Metric System of Weights and 


Measures, by the same authors. This es will 
be complete in a few months. 
Correspondence solicited. 151 zz 


27 Howard Street, New 
Supplee’s Trench on Words. srenges for 
Book. From the latest revised English tion. 
With an exhaustive Analysis, additional words for 
illustration and questions for examination. By Thos. 
D. Suplée. 12mo, $1.50. 
White's Student’s Mythology. 12mo. $1.25. 
Connington’s AEneid of Virgil. 12mo. $2.25. 
The Unabridged ‘‘ Student’s Hallam.” $1.75. 
May’s Constitution of England. 12mo. $1.75 vol. 


R. WORTHINGTON, 
750 Broadway, New York. 


Ten Years of =. Life. By the Princess 
Felix Salm-Salm. Cloth, $1.50 
Prince of Wales in India. By J. Beow Ser 
Esq., Sp. Cor. Lond. Daily Te h. Ill., cloth, 1.75 
Breer and its Kind Diseases. 
r. 


WIDDLETON, 
ork. 


Prang’s American Cl ws. 155 22 


Apply tor Circular... 160 hb 


. W. Hall (author How to Live a etc.), 1.50 


Dyer’s History ef Rome. Maps, Cloth, 5.00 
Latham’s Johusen’s Dictionary. New ed., 8.00 
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